road lines will be empty. The reason for this action 


_ The measure is an extreme one, and is fraught with 


strikers will make a serious mistake, however, if they 


but if they attempt to win a victory by inciting 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


The obstinate resistance of the telegraph com- 
panies has driven the strikers to a last and extreme 
measure ; the Brotherhood have ordered a strike of 
the railroad operatives; and before this paper 
reaches its readers the offices of several leading rail- 


lies in the fact that the railroads have been helping 
out the Western Unicn by doing its business in part. 


considerable peril to the traveling public, since most 
of the railroads are now run by telegraph; but the 
roads had ample notification from the strikers, and 
are acting with their eyes open in the matter. The 


attempt to secure the co-operation of the locomotive 
engineers ; so far they have had the sympathy of the 
public, and tLey will have it so long as the struggle 
is between themselves and the telegraph companies ; 


strices among those who have no grievance to redress 
they will probably fail, and they will certainly lose 
the support of public opinion. The strike as a 
method of redressing a wrong is justifiable only when 
there is no other remedy available ; to embarrass the 
railroads by inciting the engineers to strike as a 
matter of co-operation is wholly unjustifiable. The 
strike will deserve to fail the moment it is put on 
any other ground than the injustice done the teleg- 
raphers by the companies which employ them. 


Despite some threatening of resistance, the new 
liquor law of Missouri, the chief features of which 
are that it imposes a high license on all liquor-sellers 
and requires them to close on Sundays under penalty 
of losing their licenses, is giving the larger cities 
in the State unaccustomed quiet Sundays. The 
law directly affects, of course, only the liquor-sellers ; 
but the natural feeling on their part that all should 
be treated alike has led to a general enforcement of 
the old statute against Sabbath traffic. A great 


majority are glad to be compelled to shut up shop 


and stop work. They have been slaves to the selfish 


competition of the few. The liquor men do not like it 
—have talked about resistance, but have obeyed. 
Back of the statute is Governor Crittenden, who is 
honest, determined, and fearless, and who means 
that the law shall be enforced. As to the permanent 
effect of high license, it is yet too soon to judge 
what the results of it will be. It does not appear 
that the payers of high license fees are likely 
to become ‘‘exceedingly active police officers 
for the suppression of the sale by unlicensed 
dealers.” One thing, however, commends it to the 
average citizen; it yields a large income for pub- 
lic improvements. There is, moreover, unmistakably 
a rising tide of temperance sentiment in the State 
which is likely to become controlling. The high 
license, with the Sunday closing, is a concession to 
it, and the liquor dealers are the more ready to deal 
with it in good faith because prohibition is certainly 
imminent otherwise. It looks as though it might 
come in spite of concessions ; but whether for good 
or ill remains to be seen. The only intoxication in 
Kausas City since the new law has been enforced 
has come from across the line, in Kansas, where, in 
spite of prohibition, the sale has been practically un- 
restricted, and whither the exodus of drinkers has 
been immense and ludicrous. It must, however, 
be said for Kansas that the border cities do not 
rightly represent the mass of the citizens; that 
prohibition is stiJl popular in that State, and that 
while Missouri has a Governor who meaus to see 
that the laws are enforced, the Governor of Kansas, 
who was elected on an anti-prohibition platform, 
openly gives his influence and sanction to the law- 
breakers, 


The convention of Pennsylvania Democrats at Har- 
risburg last week proved to be a tame affair. The 
nominations were respectable, but not strong; and 
the platform is outspoken on the subject of Repub- 
lican misdemeanors and vague on questions of public 
policy. The plank which denounces the proposition 
of the recent Republican convention to divide the sur- 


| plus fund in the hands of the Federal Government 


among the States is sound : ‘‘ The people should only 
be taxed so much as is absolutely indispensable for 
the frugal conduct of their affairs, not one cent for 
surplus, and no unnecessary taxation.” The plat- 
form favors the entire abolition of internal taxation, 
the honest redemption of all obligations relating to 
coinage, the maintenance and defense of the dignity 
of American labor—whatever that may mean—and 
of the rights of American citizens at home and 
abroad. ‘‘ Public lands should be reserved for actual 
settlers, not another acre for corporations,” Sound. 
There is the usual attempt to get a foothold upon 
both sides of the tariff question by an utterly mean- 
ingless clause to the effect that ‘‘import duties 
should be so adjusted in their application as to pre- 
vent unequal burdens, encourage protective indus- 
tries, and afford just compensation for labor ;”” which 
is equivalent to saying, Give us free trade for the 
farmers and a high riff for the manufacturers. 
After this failure to relieve the laborer where he is 
most heavily burdened, the declaration that ‘‘ every 
legitimate effort of labor to better its condition, en- 
hance its reward, and protect its rights, commands 
the sympathy and support of the Democratic party,” 
will not earry much weight. 


Mr. George William Curtis made an admirable 
speech summing up the recent progress in civil 
service matters at the annual convention of the 
Civil Service Reform Association at Newport last 
week. He commented upon the fact that New York 
State, which had been the chief of sinners among 
the States in the corruption of the public service, had 
also become, by the passage of the act of last winter, 
the first to repent and to reform. Thespecial object 
to which the National League will now devote its 
attention is the repeal of the United States statute 
which limits the term of most of the subordinate 


offices to four years, and which practically results in 
establishing that term for all offices in the service 


except such as are specifically excepted. This mix 
chievous system The Ohristian Union has often- 


commented upon as violating the first law of good: 
government service; namely, that every officer 
should hold his position 80 long as he does his work 
intelligently and faithfully. The repeal of the four 
years’ term is a necessary and inevitable step in the 
reformatory move which has been inaugurated, and 
which will not stop, unless public sentiment greatly 
changes, until our civil service has been put upon a 
healthy basis. e employee of a business house 
kuows that his place depends upon the thoroughness 
and capacity which he displays in it, and he is pro 
voked to good works by the conviction that as long 
as he shows these qualities he will keep his position. 
The same principle should prevail in the public 
service, 


The Exposition of Southern [aodustries at Louis- 
ville was opened on Wednesday of last week by 
President Arthur, in the presence of an immense 
concourse of people frora all parts of the country. 
The enthusiastic reception which greeted the Pres- 
ident was a happy augury of the good feeling which 
is fast making a nation of what were once, in a 
large measure, individual commonwealths. Every 
Southern State is represented by its products and 
its agricultural processes at the Exposition, and the 
display cannot fail to awaken widespread interest 
and to stimulate all Southern enterprises. The 
prosperity of the South is the prosperity of the 
nation, and the interest of the Southern people is 
not greater than that of the North in its rapid and 
healthful development. The value of such exposi- 
tions has been demonstrated beyond question by 
the results of the Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia. That great enterprise made a new date 
in our commercial history ; it displayed to the’ na 
tion the wealth and variety of its own resources, 
while at the same time, by affording comparison 


with the products and processes of other nations, - 


it suggested and stimulated improvement in almost 
all lines of manufacture. It opened a new chap- 
ter in the growth of art in this country, and its 
results in this direction will not be seen by the 
present geoeration. There is no reason to doubt 
that the Louisville Exposition, in its own way, will 
bear fruits as valuable ; it will reveal the resources 
of the South as the country has not yet learned to 
understand them, and in the quickening of North- 
ern interest and in the stimulus it will give the 
Southern people it will open a new chapter in the 
history of the country. 


At its session last winter the Legislature of Georgia 
appointe ! a committee charged with the duty of in- 
vestigating and reporting upon the advisability of 
establishing a State school for technical -training. 
The gentlemen who were appointed upon the com- 
mittee were men of clear ideas and strong practical 
sense, They knew the necessities of Georgia, and 
they took the most effective way of meeting them. 
They visited and thoroughly examined the technical 
schools in this city and in Boston, Hoboken, and 
Worcester, and made a report in which they urged 
the establishment of a similar school in Georgia 
The newspapers of the State warmly seconded the 
proposal, and have aroused considerable public in- 
terest in the plan. An adjourned session of the 
Legislature will shortly take up the report, and will 
undoubtedly substantially adopt its recommenda— 
tions, Georgia of late years has exhibited a very 
progressive spirit, and her rise to the first position 


among the Southern States will undoubtedly be the | 


result of her careful study of her own needs. She 
has already discarded those unsystematic methods 
of agriculture which have impoverished the South, 
and she has wonderfully developed her agricultural 
resources by a more modern husbandry. Southern 
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young men are taking hold of industrial pursuits 
with the energy and ambition once confined almost 
entirely to political life ; a fact which indicates more 
forcibly than any other the changed spirit which 
has come over Southern people. The Northern 
technical schools are full of young men from the 
South, and such a school as Georgia will probably 
possess in a short time will undoubtedly be almost 


self-supporting from the start. 


It will be a misfortune if the dignified remon- 
strance which Mr. Samuel Parsons, Jr., has ad- 
dressed to the Park Commissioners against the cut- 
-ting down of treesin the Park is followed by Mr. 
Parsons’s resignation. His appointment as Super- 
intendent of Planting was received with universal 
satisfaction by all who knew his eminent qualifica- 
tions for the place and appreciated the importance of 
a competent man in that position. Mr. Jones, who 
is a general foreman of labor in the Park, had already 
displayed a mania for cutting down trees before Mr. 
Parsons became connected with the Park, and his op- 


erations in this direction had been stopped only by 


a vigorous and very provonuced expression of public 
opinion. Mr.’ Parsons is aman of independent spirit, 
and undoubtedly went into the office with the under- 


‘standing that he should have entire control of trees in 


the Park. Last week, in defiance of Mr. Parsons’s 
orders and wishes, Mr. Jones cut down a number of 
trees, including two of exceptional beauty and value. 
Mr. Parsons has taken the straightforward corse 
and made a direct issue on the first occasion in which 
his authority has been called into question, and he 
has the support of all intelligent citizens in the atti- 
he has taken. Our beautiful pleasure-ground 
has suffered enough at the hands of ignorance and 
vandalism. Mr. Jones is the last man who ought to 
have any sort of control of its management, and if the 
Park Commissioners have any regard for public 
sentiment they will remove him as promptly as he 
has removed the trees in the Park. ~— 


Holland is just now passing through one of those 
political reactions which puzzle the historical stu- 
dent. Individual freedom of worship was guar- 
anteed in that country by the constitution of 1848 ; 
a certain power of control being lodged in the State 
over churches as corporations, and notably over 
the Roman Catholic Church. In 1858, when these 


remaining restrictions were done away with by 


a Liberal ministry, an explosion of Protestant 
feeling ensued which threw the Liberal party out 
of office; the ministry which succeeded carried 
put the policy of their predecessors, however, 
and the religious question, which had _ sud- 
denly assumed great prominence, retreated again 
into the beckground. In 1857 the system of pub- 
lie non-sectarixau schools was enlarged and ex- 
tended without opposition from the Catholics ; but 
a succession of newly appointed bishops introduced 
another spirit into the Catholic party, and developed 
a clearly defined and closely followed policy looking 
to the supremacy of the Church over the State ; the 
first measure on the programme being t sesure the 
repeal of the education law of 1857. Strange to say, 
this ultra- Catholic party secured the alliance of the 
altra-Protestauts, and the two clerical parties devel- 
oped great strength among the ignorant rural classes. 
Asaresult the Liberals have been driven from power, 
and, for the first time in the parliamentary history of 
Holland, the party of political progress is in the 
minority, while a conservative clerical party, made 
up of an unuvatural combination of ultra- Protestants 
and ultra-Catholics, holds the reins of government. 
The ovly thing in common between them seems to 
be their hatred of free thought. Of course this state 
of affairs cannot last long, but it isa curious incident 
in the histery of a nation which began its life asa 
protest against ecclesiastical tyranny. 


The present summer and Fall will witness the 
hegira «f an unusual number of noted Englishmen to 
America. Lord Coleridge will shortly sail, to be 
the guest of the Bar Association in this country, and 
will be followed almost immediately by the distin- 
guished English actor, Henry Irving; later in the 
season Matthew Arnold, a foremost representative of 
English culture and literary accomplishment, will 
sppear as a lecturer, and will be sure to receive the 
welcome to which his great taleut, his high services 
to English education, and his distinguished position 
as a man of letters entitle him. The forerunner of 
this gronp of eminent men is Mensignor Capel, who 
arrived last week, and who comes with the prestige of 


a career of sivgular social and ecclesiastical success 
abroad. Born in a suburb of London and educated 
at a Catholic college, he early devoted himself to 
the cause of Catholic education; his impressive 
figure and bearing, his musical voice, fine natural 
oratorical powers, charming manners, and great 
conversational power, making him at once a person 
of influence and note. His special work was that of 
securing converts to the Catholic Church among the 
higher classes in England, and he was so successful 
in this as to sccure the most cordial recognition from 
Rome. Of late years his methods have been ques- 
tioned by his superiors, avd the antagonism of Car- 
dinal Manning, the head of the Catholic Church in 
England, together with financial embarrassment, 
have somewhat clouded a success which was for a 
long time unbroken. The secret of Monsignor 
Capel’s influence is personal rather than intellectual, 
and resides more in the charm of his manner, the 
melody of his voice, and the beauty of his diction 
than in his grasp of thought or mastery of the 
deeper forces of modern life. 7 


The protracted struggle in the New Hampshire 
Legislature ended last week in the election of Austin 
-F. Pike as United States Senator to sueceed Mr. 
Rollins. The new Senator is a man of high charac- 
ter, widely recognized legal abilities, and large pub- 
lic experience.———The death-roll in Egypt from 
cholera, to August 2, exceeded 11,000, but the prog- 
ress of the disease is apparently checked ; the num- 
ber of cases is diminishing, and the proportion of 
recoveries increasing.——The Glsedstone Ministry 
came out of the debate on the Suez Canal negotia- 
tions with a majority of ninety-nine ; but the retreat 
of the Government from the position it had taken 
with De Lesseps indicates that the English people 
will not yield to the French engineer the exclusive 
privileges which he claims. ‘lhe growing necessity 
for another canal is universally acknowledged, and it 
is said the English Government are making careful 
examinations of the Jordan Valley route, with a view 
of securing a passage to the Red Sea in that direc- 
tion.——The murder of Carey, the Irish informer, 
made a profound sensation in England, where it 
wat taken as evidence that the malignant spirit of a 
certain class of Irishmen is unappeasable.— The 
ten Jews charged with murderivg a Christian girl 
in the synagogue at Nyireghyhaza have been ac- 
quitted, and, as a matter of simple justice to the 
accused, the State has been ordered to pay the costs 
of the trial. Mayor Edson’s appointment of 
his private secretary, Mr. S. Hastings Grant, as 
Comptroller of New York City, was a complete sur- 
prise. The position was first cffered to a number of 
leading merchants and bankers, who declined it. 
Mr. Grant isaman of business training and ability, 
and unblemished character. 


DENOMINATIONAL COMITY. 


HIS matter comes afresh to the front by the 
action of the Home Missionary Convention at 
Saratoga last June. That body appointed a Commit- 
tee cf Conference to secure the co-operation of other 
Home Missionary Boards in calling a Comity Conven- 
tion, when the subject can be discussed and some 
measures adopted likely to diminish, if not extirpate, 
the sectarian competition which is now tbe reproach 
of this holy work at the West. The evil in question 
can be measurably abated if there is any sincere 
purpose to do it on the part of those responsible for 
its continuance, Any ove familiar with the state of 
things in the newer commonwealths of the country 
knows that the over-planting ef churches has re- 
sulted in jealousies aud divisions which have 
brought Christianity into disrepute and made the 
various religious denominations as hostile to one 
another as though they had nothing whatever in 
common, and as if neither rejoiced in the work done in 
Christ’s name by the other. The waste of money and 
men, also, in a time when nei‘herare equal to thede- 
mands of the vast field, is but another of those 
glarivg evils which seems to be connected with our 
home evangelization work. Zeal that is not accord- 
ing to knowledge is responsible for not a little of 
this state of things. Se long as a Home Missionary 
superintencet’s success is gauged by the number 
of new chu ‘ches he reports as organized through his 
agency, so long will a premium be placed upon what 
is no real criterion of wise work, and no fair proof of 
effective service. But there is such a giamour to 
repo.ts bristling with large statistics that our public 
religions assemblages applaud to the echo the man 
who has formed the most churches, organized the 
greatest number of Sunday-schools, and secured the 


largest contributions from the field. Little or no 
inquiry is instituted as to whether all this work was 
wisely expended, or these organizations secured for 
really needy places. Were all the facts known, 
some censure rather than praise might be the due of 
the hero of these widely blazoned achievements. 
We have been accused of being a nation governed 
by newspapers. We are more open to the impeach- 
ment of being carried away by reports which are one- 
sided, extravagant, and which in effect foster de- 
nominational pride and seotarian zealotry. There 
are two things that can and ought to be done if we 
would secure any practical comity in a field where 
all branches of the church are found pusbing their 
respective schemes of evangelism. 

1. The directing boards of the various Home 
Missionary societies can openly and emphatically 
instruct their field agents 'o respect the presence and 
labor of each other; to abstain from duplicating 
churches where not required; and to aim not so 
much at occupying mary points as at planting gospel 
institutions in really destitute communities. If this 
were the declared policy, faithfully adhered to by the 
executives of the denominational societies, it would 
be recognized by the people, and would restrain 
field agents from a good deal of sectarian zeal which 
they now think meets with the commendation of 
those behind them. In other words, it would be 
the proclamation in advance to all communities 
needing religious assistance that the representatives 
of Home Missionary Boards come tu them, not in the 
interest of mere church extension, but for the pur- 
pose of preaching the gosp:], and aiding each com- 
munity to the church aud school of their choice in 
the name of acommon Master. If this is now the 
policy and principle of the several denominational 
societies, it certainly is not made prominent in the 
fields where they operate, nor understood to be the 
controlling purpose in the ¢fforts of those who rep- 
resent them. On the contrary, it is a very general 
feelivg that any clique or company of persons can 
have the church they want by appealing to the mis- 
siopary board of their own denomination. And 
there are too many facts in support of this opinion 
to warrant us in disregardivg it as a symptom of 
denominatioral we:.kness in the Christian church. 
Is this doubted ? we give specifications. 

We know of one Western town, with a population 
of one thousand, including Roman Catholics, where 
there are five evangelical churches, having their 
edifices, and drawing from their respective mission- 
ary boards an aggregate of $1,500 a year. One of 
theese ministers has a salary of but $600 a year, and 
seldom gets all of that. One of these church build- 
ivpgs was promised as a gift from abroad if they 
would put in the fourdation. We could cite places 
where a bonus has been actually «ffered if a little 
clique would band together and form a certain 
kind of a church, where a new church was of less 
value than a fifth wheel toa wagon. In one case 
an ex-minister offered to preach for nothing if 
another church of the name he represented could 
be organized; and tbat, too, when the churches 
already existing were over-numerous, and all draw- 
ing missionary aid. The people at the front think 
their various missionary boards will lend their sanc- 
tion to such sort of church propagandism ; and they 
are not far from right. A broad, distinct, unequiv- 
ocal statement of church extension principles, in the 
interests of denominational comity, by the great 
denominational boards would do good in the way 
shaping the religious expectations and actions of 
communities over all the newer portions of our land. 

2. Such field agents must be selected by the 
various denominations as will honestly work for 
comity. After all, the realization of co-operation in 
Christian work rests in the main with those charged 
with this work. Already, in some States, the super- 


| intendents have met together and practically agreed 


to work harmoniously ; to respect each other’s fields ; 
and to labor to economize their men and means by 
not duplicating churches where not needed. This 
agreement has been in some instances reached only 
after trying and proving the disastrous effects of a 
zealotry at once selfish and sectarian in the worst 
sense. There have been cases in which a superin- 
tendent has been deterred from planting a superfluous 
church by the threat that if he did so a like incursion 
would be attem»ted in a field fur which his church 
then sufficed. In another instance, in a small com- 
munity happily united in one evangelical churcb, 
word was sent to a prominent representative of 
another denomination in it that a minister would be 
sent in to organize another church after his pattern. 
The man had both the sense and grace to respond to 
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the official proposing this act of harmful zealotry. 
‘‘ We don’t want your minister, and if he comes, and 
attempts to form a second church, even though it be 
one of my own personal choice, I will not withdraw 
from where I am to go into it.” That manly course 
saved that place from being religiously split in 
twain, with two weak and rival churches to harrass 
each other and be a detriment to real religious prog- 
ress, The field superintendents can be depended 
upon in the main to come to some understanding as 
to comity obligations, provided the societies behind 
them do so; and where they will not, they ought to 
be published and made to retire. But they need 
behind them a society, policy, and public sentiment 
favorable to Christian co-operation. 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ARENTS and others who are practically inter- 

ested in the problem how to give a boy or girl 
the best possible education will find some light thrown 
on the problem by the list of leading schools on our 
last two pages. This list is not made up of such 
chance cards as happen to be sent in to The Chris- 
tian Union. No card is published unless the school 
is either personally kuown to some member of the 
staff of The Christian Union, or is recommended to 
us by some one whose name is‘a ,:uaraptee of the 
character of the school. This list is thus a select 
one, and’ we believe also that it is tolerably com- 
prehensive. Our aim is to give to such readers of 
The Christian Union as are parents and guardians 
the best practicable aid in selecting a echool to com- 
plete the work which the home can only begin. 

For, as a general rule, we believe that the home 
or family school aifords the best education for most 
boys and many girls. The public school is invalua- 
ble to the community, and the best school in some 
few communities. But, as a rule, the pupils are too 
numerous and the teachers too few, and, in conse- 
quence, the drill too mechanical. Individual devel- 
opment is rarely possible in the public school. Ia- 
struction at home, even if there be a private tutor, is 
generally desultory, always liable to interruption, and 
wholly wanting in the advantages conferred by the 
attrition of various minds and by competition. The 
day-school presents many attractions to the father 
and mother, and some advantages to the student. 
But the latter is liable to suffer under the disadvan- 
tage of two masters ; and he loses that peculiar edu- 
eation which is the result of life in a community of 
students, where the lesson how to get along with his 


fellows, which is taught by the pupils themselves, is | 


perhaps more important than any lesson taught by 
the teachers. - 

For these reasons we commend the Christian fam- 
ily school as the best means of education for most 
-boys and for many girls. And certainly there is no 
country in the world where such schools are so 
numerous, so well appointed, or so well administered 
as in the United States. Let not your love be selfish. 
It is better that you should miss the companionship 
of your child than that he should miss the best edu- 
cation which you can give him. 

If you are still in doubt on this subject, send to 
The Christian Union a postal-card request, and the 
publisher will send you two articles reprinted from 
its columns, ‘‘ What shall we do with him ?” ‘‘ What 
shall we do with her ?” for your reading. 


MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

I am a boy fourteen years old, and intend to become an 
artist. Iam nowin the high echool. I wish to leave the 
school now and commence to study art, and at all ‘possible 
times to study and pick up a good education also. When 
would you advise me to leave schoo] ? or would you think it 
better not to? I think that if I want to be a good artist I 
ought to commence now the study, as all the great masters 
began when they were about my age. What branch of art 
is most remunerative ? 

LaNCASTER, Mass, 


O begin where our inquirer leaves off, we would 

say directly and emphatically that, if he pur- 
poses becoming an artist merely for the sake of 
making money, he would do well to stop before he 
begins. The number of artists who receive their 
own prices for their pictures is comparatively smal), 
and includes only the grea and most famous 
names. Except in the field ¢f the industrial arts, 
as a designer, as an art teacher, or in some occupa- 
tion in which there is a steady demand for art-work, 


and therefore steady remuneration, the question of 


money in art is an unknown factor to the great 
majority ; those only for whom genius has achieved 
fame are able to demand and receive a fortune for a 

single canvas, Toour young inguirer, then, we would 


say, assuming pure and high art to be his aim: rely 
not on that for remuueration, but seek it rather in 
the field of designing and of illustration, excellence 
in which, at the present day, we judge to be more 
lucrative than in any other branch of art. The first 
and more important question, as to the time when 
& young student shall leave school and devote 
himself strictly to art, is one that can be answered 
in such away as this only very generally and 
with no absolute certainty for any individual ; it 
must be settled by the facts and possibilities of 
each individual career. An outsider can give no 
advice except as to general principles; to say toa 
boy whose disposition and temperament are up- 
known, ‘‘ You should leave school now and devote 
your time to art,” or ‘‘ You should not devote your 
whole time to art until you have finished your col- 
lege course,” is, on the face of it, pure presumption 
and folly. Character, temperament, surroundings, 
early training, prospects in life, are all factors 
worthy of most serious attention, and can be esti- 
mated aright only by a youth’s parents or intimate 


| friends, 


There are, however, few, if any, callings that re- 
quire greater powers of intellect and greater breadth 
of mental training than the profession of an artist. 
William Hunt said that he believed Shakespeare's 
was the only name that the literary world brings for- 
ward as claimiug equality with Michael Angelo, aud 
he adds : ‘‘ Art requires as much cultivation as any- 
tuing else, not only to produce, but even to under- 
stand. ‘There is probably not a man living capable 
of suflicient cultivation even to understand or appre- 
ciate the work of Michael Angelo.”’” The more thor- 
ough the education, therefore, that our inquirer can 
secure before devoting himself solely to his art study 
the better will be his prospects of success in Lis 
chosen calling. Whether he shall end his studies 
with the high school or with the college must be for 
him to decide ; but, on general principles, the advai- 
tages of a college course ought to be secured, with a 
parallel course in the literature and practice of art to 
such an extent as the studert’s time will allow. 
After all, even this advice must be hazardous ; our 
young aspirant must be made to feel that he has need 
to study himself well, not acting too quickly on bey- 
ish impulse, but waiting rather the firmer convictions 
of young manhood, 


ON THE WING. 


HAVE great faith that co-operation is to be the 

remedy of the fulure for the evils of combination 
and monopoly on the one hand, and the almost equally 
great evils of competition and strife on the other. 
For greed of an irresistible selfishness politic: 
economy has no better remedy to offer than the per- 
petual battle of two competing and conilicting selfish- 
nesses, each of which would be an unmitigated evil 
were it not checked and restrained by the other. 
Christianity, before it has finished its work, is going 
to teach men how to look not only on their own 
things but also on those of their neighbors ; how to 
abate their selfishness by joining in common ente:- 
prises whose success will depend upon a common i:- 
terest in a common welfare. The early communism 
was crude and false because it assumed that no msn 
was to love himself at all, and so did away with the 
best standard of unselfish living for common life that 
has ever been given: Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself. When it did not absolutely abolish the 
family, it ignored the individual family interest, and 
s0 attempted to build up a community by the absurd 
method of abolishing the crystals of which a com- 
munity must always be composed. Christian com- 
munism has grown, or is growing, out cf the unsuc- 
cessful attempts to establish a communism without 
Christianity. The failure of Brooke Farm was not a 
final failure of all attempts to frame a better form of 
society than the average New England town or village ; 
and the success of such enterprises as Atlantic High- 
lands is prophetic of a new kind of community in the 
United States, the possible development of which no 
prophetic eye as yet fully discerns. 

On the southern shore of the outer bay of New 
York, lying between it and the ocean, the rolling 
country rises into rounded wooded hills, so high, and 
to be seen so far out to sea by outgoing ships, that to 
them common consent has given the name of the 
Neversink Hills. Here, on these hillsides and nestling 
in the intervening valleys, are some of the richest gar- 
den farms in the Garden Siate of the Union—New 
Jersey, Up to a comparatively recent period these 
hills have been left as nature clothed them, or cleared 
away only by the thrifty New Jersey farmer as he has 
pushed his processes of cultivation up from the richer 
valleys which lie embosomed among them. The 
Shrewsbury River skirts the base of these hills; just 


| 


beyond it, separating the salty and sluggish tidal river 
from the ccean, lies a long, narrow strip of sandy 
beach, scarcely wider than the river, which has been 
converted into almost one continuous village of the 
sea from Sandy Hook to Long Branch. On the Never- 
sink Hills, overlooking the river and the beach and the 
great sweep of ocean beyond, aretwo great lighthouses, 
and rear them has long been a summer resort, which, 
by one of those mysterious laws of assoc‘ation and 


~ heredity hard to explain, bas been given up to a some- 


what wild and sometimes drunken democracy, while Sea- 
bright, right across the Shrewsbury River, is the sum- 
mer home of aculi‘vated and wealthy aristocracy. But 
until three years ago, the northern slope of these same 
Neversink Hills, overlooking the outer bay, and com- 


manding a view of the Narrows with the smoke and 


spires of the distant cities of New York and Brooklyn 
in the distance, had no other inhabitants than the 
birds of the forest and no other houses than those 
which God kindly furnishes for his feathered favorites. 
A little over two years ago the Atlantic Highlands 
Association was formed, four hundred acres of wooded 
hill and fertile plain were bought, and ground was 


| broken for the first cottage. The Association was com- 


posed of Christian gentlemen; of course a Methodist 
was the instigator of the movement, for in this new 
form of what I may call social Christianity the Method- 
ists are the pioneers; but the Board of Trustees was 
composed of members of different evangelical churches. 
Its treasurer is a Baptist deacon of that conservative 
type of piety which flourishes as naturally as the pine 
trce in the soil of New Jersey. The regulations of the 
Association reserve very considerable police and sani- 
tary powers in the hands of the Board of Trustees; 
every lot owner covenants never to allow the sale of 
liquor on his premises; and a law obtained from the 
Legislature forbids its sale within a mile of the bounds 
of the Association’s grounds. It is, as I have said, but 
a little over two years since ground was first broken; 
there is now a railroad running to the place from 
Red Bank, where its connects for Long Branch in 
one direction and New York City in the other by 
means of the New Jersey Central Railroad. There is 
a steamboat pier whence a steamboat makes several 
trips daily to and from New \ ork ; thereis a large hotel 
—badly kept, it is true, an unfortunate circumstanee 
both for the transient visitor and the general reputation 
of the place; but this may be the accident of the 
season, which another season will correct—several 
boarding-houses which are reported to me to be ex- 
cellently well kept, and which are at all events full; 
and a rapidly growing village, which has already out- 
grown the boundaries of the original purchase. 
Wealthy gentlemen, having no social or religious aims 
in view, have followed the example which these Chris- 
tian pioneers have set them, and have purchased large 
tracts of land adjoining, and are laying them out in 
three or four acre lots, and wiih great avenues skill- 
fully graded by engineers so as to overcome the steep 
declivities of the hills by the best practicable grades. 
And there is every indication that in a very few years 
the Atlantic Highlands Association will find iteelf the 
ecnter of a large summer community, and all its 
efforts needed to enforce for the surrounding mile the 
prohititory enactment which it has secured in its in- 
fancy from the Legislature of the State. 

The immediate object of the Atlantic Highlands is 
to furnish a Christian watering-place within easy ac- 
cess of New York City, and without the usual accom- 
paniment of a whisky bar or a lager-beer gardea. The 
pier is about ‘@o hour and a quarter from New York 
City. Prices are within the reach of ordinary mortals. 
Lots range in price from 3100 to $1,500, according to 
size and location ; board from ten dollars to twenty-one 
dollars a week, not always according to excellence in 
quality. The recreations are driving, boating, fishing, 
walking; the roads are perhaps too sandy for bicycling. 
A little boat makes a daily trip across the mouth of 
the Shrewsbury River to the surf three or four miles 
away; indeed, to my thinking—for I never tire of 
watching the ceaseless and changeful ro)l of the surf 
oP the shore—this distance of the ocean is the most 

rious defect in its otherwise admirable location. 
But I think I see in the Atlantic Highlands, and in the 
peculiarly American institution of which it is the latest 
type and illustration, a promise of a new form of village 
life in the United States. Why may not the time 
come when a community shall buy its -resting-place 
cut of a common treasury; shall divide it into lots 
and sell them according to size and location; shall 
make a common purse to supply its homes with 
water, with light, with proper sanitary arrangements, 
perhaps with ice in summer and heat in winter; shall 
unite in common efforts for drainage, roads, shaded 
walks, parks, music; ehall, in a word, establish a 
Christian community, where the common welfare 
shall be a common interest, provided for out of a 
commou purse, and yet in which each household shall 
have its own home, each pair its own nest ? 
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AFTER THE HARVEST. 
By O. C. AURINGER. 
HE scythe is rusting in the tree, 
The rake lies broken on the glade ; 
The mower, in a reverie, 
Is stretched at eare within the shade. 


A goodly man the mower is, 

With sinews tough us twisted rods ; 
A form of manly grace is his, 

A bead as trenchant as @ god’s. 


A man of thought: the harvest o’er, 
Its heats and triumphs left behind, 
He rests, and gives himself once more 

To pleasures of the heart and mind. 


Such pleasures! All the glorious skies— 
Their happy deeps, their lines, their forms 
That float—are wonders to his eyes; 
He glories in their fires and storms. 


The sweet green earth he deems most fair ; 
He knows her moods of ease and toil ; 
He walks abroad, and everywhere 
Sees blessings springing from the soil. 


The woods and pastures, near and far, 

To him their secrets yield; he knows + 
‘The shy spot where the berries are, 

The corner where the sweet mint grows. 


His friendships lie on every hand, 

In mau and cattle, bird and bee ; 
And he is wise to understand 

The language of the flower and tree. 


The free air and the light he quaffs 
Are turned to sunshine in his veins; 
His speech is cheer, and when he laughs 
Great nature's joy is in the strains. 


For him the cloud shall break and pass, 
Aud show behind the shattered bars 

The splendor of its fields and grass, 
The glory cf the sky and stars. 


PAPERS OUT OF SIR GUY’S TRUNK. 


By Hovenron. 
WHAT BECAME OF THE CHARLESTON RING-OF- 
BELLS. 

N unsatisfactory feature associated with the task 
of examining any such large and uncatalogued 
collection of papers as those twenty thousand or more 
manuscripts which came out of Sir Guy Carleton’s 
New York trunk, is the fact that nearly all the stories 
you drop upon are painfully fragmentary. Every now 
and then you encounter an interesting chapter or part 
of achapter out of the history of some human life or 
stirring war movement ; but when you come to search 
for the remainder, whisking the papers both to the 
right and left, it is either not there, or so disguised by 
other and quite foreign context that you do not 
recognize it. In respect to the subject of the 
Charleston Ring-of-Bells, however, I seem to have 
been successful in grouping four documents which 
contain the complete story so far as their seizure by 
the British army is concerred ; while local records by 
State and church historians, subsequently examined, 

furnish the introduction and finale. 

The story is this. It seems that, in the year 1782, 
there hung in the belfry of St. Michael’s Church, 
Charleston, S C., a chime of eight bells, which had 
been purchased in England in 1764, at a cost of 
£581 sterling, and paid for by private subscription. 
Naturally, these bells were much prized by the good 
people of Ciarleston, and great was the consternation 
when the news was spread that the British, then occu- 
pying the town, proposed to confiscate and remove 
them. In Dr. Dalcho’s Church History we read as 
follows: ‘‘At the evacuation of Charleston, Decem- 
ber, 1782, Major Traille, of the Royal Artillery, took 
down the bells of St. Michael’s Church, under pretense 
of being a military perquisite belonging to the com- 
manding officer of artillery. The vestry applied to 
Lieutenaut-General Lzeslie to have them restored, as 
they had been bought by subscription, and private 
property was secured by capitulation. Either no 
answer was returned, or it was unsatisfactory, for a 
similar application was made to Sir Guy Carleton at 
New York, April 28, 1783. This gentleman had 
anticipated the wishes of the vestry. As soon as he 
heard\of tie circumstance, three months before their 
application, he issued an order, January 28, 1783, 
for the immediate restoration of the bells, together 
with every other public or private property of the 
inhabitants that may have been brought away. The 
bells, however, had been shipped from Charleston to 


England, and therefore cou'd not be immediately 
restored. 

It is at this point that our four manuscripts come ix, 
to piece out the story. The first of them—evidently 
the one above referred to by Dr. Dalcho—is in Sir 
Guy’s own handwriting, rather difficult to read, on 
account of its obscure chirography and frequent 
abbreviations, but quite plain in its purport. It ap- 
pears to be his original draft of a general order issued 
on the date named; and to properly understand it 
the reader should remember that the provisional articles 
of peace between Great Britain and the United States of 
America had been signed at Paris on November 30, 
1782, although the final instructions of the government 
to Carleton were not dispatched unt‘'l February 14, 
1783, and seem not to have reached him until about 
the first of April of that year; but at the time of writ- 
ing the following order the end could easily be fore- 
seen, and he was evidently slready making prepara- 
tions for the event of peace. The order reads as 
follows: 

** 28th January, 1783. 

**The Commander-in-Chief, having just received information that 
the Church Bells have been broaght from Charlestown [Charleston, 
S. Cj, it is his Ordera they be immediately delivered to the Com- 
missary-General, together with every other public or private prop- 
erty of the Inhabitants of that place that may have been brought 
away, who will give his receipt for the same. He will prepare a 
vessel as a flag of truce t> carry them back with all convenient 
speed.” 

The following letter from Majo: Traille, Commander 
of the Third Battalion Royal Artillery, is respoasive to 
| the foregoing. He writes as follows: 

YorRK, 29 January, 1753 
‘** Brigadier. General Martin, etc.: 

** Sin,—Observing by the General Orders of yesterday that His 
Excellency the Commander-'n-Chief is pleased to Order th2 Church 
Bells of Charlestown to be delivered to the Commissary-General for 
the purpose of being restored to that place, I have the Honor to 
acquaint you, as Commanding Officer of the Royal Artillery in 
America, the reason why that order cannot be complied with. 

“Soon after the Reduction of Charlestown, the Ring of Bells 
belonging to St. Michael’s Church were taken down by the consent 
and approbation of Earl Cornwallis and Brigadier-Genera! Patcreon, 
then Commandant of the Garrison. 

** A short time had elapsed when Twenty of the Principal inhabit- 
ants entered intoa Bond of Six Hundred Gaineas, payable at Six 
Months after date, for the redemption of those Bells, which I con 
rented to. But about a Month before the Evacuation took place 
(having then only received Two Hundred and Forty Guineas in part 
payment) I was applied to, by several of the Principal Subscribers to 
the Bond, requesting that I would take down the Bells, and release 
them from their engagement entirely. Upon which I thonght it my 
duty to consult Lientenant-General Leslie and Lieutenant-Colone! 
Allen, the Commandant, and they both approved of my ordering 
them to be taken doen. 

“ Thia Ring of bells were sent to England by the last fleet from 
Charlestown. I have now in my possession the Original Bond, as 
also @ receipt in full for the Money advanced me on account of it» 
which I returned. 

**On Earl Cornwallis’s intimating a wish that some Bell might be 
left to give an Alarm in case of fire, I gave ordera that the Helis of 
St. Phillips (the other English Church) remain, which they 
did at the Evacuation of the Garrison. 

“I must observe to you that Alexander Wright and James 
Jobnston, Erqra., who had been to treat of some matters relating to 
themselves and tne inhabitanta, with General Green and the Rebc! 
Governor, a few days after the Bella were taken down, waited on me 
with a Message from the Enemy in General terms, without mention- 
ing Names, purporting that if I would delay sending away the Bei!« 
they would endeavor to raise the money to redeem them before our 
departure; but I was soon after informed by Mr. Maurice Simmons 
that they conld not accomplish it. 

** So faras the General Order relates to private property, I can 
assure you I am not possessed of any, and, indeed, Governor 
{Lieut t-Governor] Bee’s Letter to me will clearly elucidate that 
matter as far as regards myself; and from the strict orders I gave I 
am persuaded that no person under my command would presume to 
meddie with private property, or in any manner infringe Lieuten- 
ant-General Leslie’s Orders on that subject. 

*“*I trust you will do me the justice to believe that, in the 
matter of the Bells, I have not been actuated by Avarice, but by a 
desire to assert that prerogative which our Corps have always main- 
tained at Towns or Garrisons cor quered from the Enemy. 

** T hope you will have the goodness to excuse the trouble I request 
you will take in explaining this business to the Adjutant-General, as 
my indisposition prevents my going out. 

** I have the honor to be, with great respect, Sir, your most Obedi- 
ent and humble servant, (Signed) P. TRAILLE.” 


Two days later Major Traille makes the oe 
further report to the Adjutant-General : 


** New YorK, January 31, 1753. 
** Col. Delancey, Adjutant-General, etc. : 

** Sirn,—I have the honor to acknowiedge the receipt of your letter 
of yesterday. In answer I beg leave to inform you that the only 
Bell belonging to Charies Town now here is a emal! one of about one 
hundred pounds in weight, which was taken from the Presbyterian 
meeting. 

* The Ring of Bells belonging to St. Michael’s Church were eight 
in number. They varied considerably in Size. I am sorry it is not 
in my Power to give you their dimensions. Those beilis were sent 
home in the Ship ‘ Fiora,’ Francis Ayrsom, Master, and consigned 
to Mr. Robert Grant, at the House of Robert Grant, Esq., Warwick 
Court, Warwick Lane, London. 

**] have the honor to be, Sir, your most obedient and Humble 
Servant, (Signed) P, TRAILLE,” 3 


Tne above documents clearly prove that the St. 
Michael’s chime of eight bells went to London. Sev- 
eral interesting questions then arise. What became 
of them after they reached Mr. Robert Grant? Were 
they melted down into saucepans, or are they still 
muttering rebellious whispers in some English cathe- 
dral, and ready to tune themselves to ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” on slight provocation? And what became of 


that Presbyterian meeting-house small bell? It would 


seem, judging by the order of the Governor-General, 
that it must have been returned to Caarleston. Is it 
still there, and still voicing thanksgivings for its happy 
deliverance from expatriation? And are the bells of 
S:. Phillips, which seem not to have been disturbed, 
still intact, and capable of rendering that service in 
case of fire which protected them from molestation ? 


To some extent I must leave to the Charleston readers | 


of The Christian Union the task of answering these 
questions, and of thus connecting the past and present 
history of the Charleston Ring-of-Bells. In regard to 
the chime of S’. Michael’s, however, local histories 
happily inform us that the vestry subsequently ap- 
plied to the British Secretary of War, still without 
success; but when the bells were sold in England, 
they were purchased by a Mr. Ryhineu, who, in No- 
vember, 1783, returned them to Charleston. They 
certain'y deserve a centennial celebration this year. 
Before concluding, I desire to present a copy of an 
exceptional'y pleasant letter by Lieutenant-Governor 
Bee, evidently the one referred to in the first of Major 
Traille’s reports. I am the more glad to do £0 because 
I may have cccasion, in a subsequent. paper, to pre- 
sent specimens of contemporary documents showing 
a marked contrast in spirit, and breathing smoke and 
flame after a Fourth-of.July fashion that was perhaps 
commendable at the time, but is now calculated rather 
to excite asmile. Here is the Lieutenant-Governor’s 


letter : 


Major Taille: 

‘* Sin,—Before your final departure from a Country where the name 
of Major Traille will be long respected, I beg leave to return you 
my most sincere acknowlecgm:nts for your repeated acts of kind- 
ness and attention to my dear deceased Son, at atime it was out of 
my power to render him any myself; for the care of my House and 
other property whilst they were in your possession, and for your 
very great exactness in leaving every Article in the order I found 
them on my arrival here yesterday. My gratitude for there favors 
will be one of the Jast sentiments that dies with me; and if ever, 
from the various changes that are daily takiug place in this shifting 
state of affairs, fortune should favor me so far as to afford the op- 
portunity of obliging you, or any of your friends, I hope to evince 
by my Actions the sincerity with which I now make this declara- 
tion. 

**] wished most ardently to have presented my acknowledgments 
to you in Person, but circumstances, it seems, would not permit me 
that pleasure. You wil! therefore be so kind as accept the Intention 
for the Act. I sincerely wish you, Sir, and your family, a sa’e and 
pleasant voyage. May you long live to enjoy that happiness and 
satiefaction which the consciousness of having faithfully discharged 
your duty as a Soldier, withont at the same time injaring your 
feelings as a Gentleman and a Friend to mankind, ever must afford 
you. 

** However we may differ in our Public Characters during the 


** CHARLES Town, 16th December, 1782. 


present unbappy contest, I flatter myself, for the honor cf human 


nature, that, as private Individuals, we may be friends notwithstand 
ing, and that at some future Period I may have it in my power to 
assure you with bow much sincerity I am, and ever shall continue, 
Sir, your much obliged and most obedient humble servant, 

(3igned) BEE ” 


AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 


HE “ Autobiography of Thurlow Weed,” just pub- 
. lished by Houghton, Mifiiin & Co., is a work of 
such rare and varied interest that the readera of The 
Christian Union will be glad to have the opportunity 
of making its acquaintance before it is in the hands of 
the booksellers. Bornin 1797, Mr. Weed’s recollections 
cover all the later history of this State and of the 
nation. A keen observer, a close student of character, 
holding a unique place in political affairs for many 
years, Mr. Weed’s record of his career incidentally 
touches almost every public man of his time, and 
abounds in passages of striking interest. <A few, 
selected at random, will indicate the character of the 
autobiography : 
A VILLAGE ROMANCE. 

A village incident, although relating to private life, 
partakes so much of the romantic, and presents the 
parties connected with it in a light so amiable, that l 
feel constrained to narrate it. Two young merchants’ 
ilerks found so much of c >ngeniality, and possessed so 
many tastes, habits, and virtues in common, that their 


acquaintance end intercourse ripened into a close 


friendship. They were bright and cheerful, living 
lives of singular purity. Another villager had an only 


daughter, a young lady of attractive person, agreeable 


mariners, and estimable character. These young 
men, after enjoying for three or four years the acquaint- 
ance and society of the young lady, found themselves 
mutually and devotedly in love with her. The em- 
barrassment, one well calculated to try too severely 
ordinary friendships, was frankly discussed between 
them, resulting in an agreement to submit the decision 
of the question to the young lady, whose regard for 
both was 80 sincere, and so even!y balanced, that after 
several weeks of anxious and painful consideration she 
found herself unable to distress either by a choice. 
If she had been poetical she might, as perhaps she di¢ 


exclaim: 
** How happy could I be with either 


Were t’ other dear charmer away |” 
Something, however, had to be done. The young 
men put their heads again together. Precisely how 
the problem was solved I either did not learn or have 
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forgotten. But Charles suddenly left the village with 
a letter from his employer to a mercantile house in 
New York. In due time Richard married the young 
lady, and became a merchant in the western part of 
the State. Charles soon rose to a partnership in the 
New York house that first employed him as a clerk, 
aud became a prosperous merchant. He, too, in the 
course of human events, married an accomplished 
young lady of that city, with whom he lived happily 
for several years, and until ‘‘consumption marked 
her for its own.” Subsequently Richard lost his wife 
by death. When, years afterward, he, from unavoida- 
ble circumstances, encountered pecuniary disaster, 
Charles brought him to New York, and succeeded 
after a while in re-establishing him in business. 
Both preserved the highest character as merchants and 
as citizens. Twenty years after the death of his wife 
Caarles married the daughter of Richard, in whom he 
found reproduced the virtues and graces of her mother, 
his early love. I had the pleasure of a call at Albany 
from this happy pair, when on their bridal excursion. 
_ My friend Charles—for we have been close friends for 
more than half a century—is now enjoying as much 
happiness as falls to the lot of man, with a devoted 
wife and affectionate children, in ease and affluence. 


EDUCATING HIMSELF. 


1 borrowed books whenever and wherever I could. 
I remember to have heard that a neighbor, some three 
miles off, had borrowed from a still more distant 
neighbor a book of great interest, and, after this book 
ad been read by those better entitled to the privilege, 
I started off, barefooted, in the snow, to obtain the 
treasure. There were spots of bare ground, upon 
which I would stop to warm my feet. And there were 
also, along the road, occasional lengths of log fence 
from which the snow bad melted, and upon whieh it 
was a luxury to walk. The book was at home, and 
the good people consented, upon my promise that it 
should neither be torn nor goil2d, to lend it tome. In 
returning with the prize I was too happy to think of 
the snow or my naked feet. Candles were then among 
the luxuries, not the necessaries, of life. If boys, in- 
stead of going to bed after dark, wanted to read, they 
supplied themselves with pine knots, by the | ght of 
which (in a horizontal position) they pursued their 
studies. 

In this manner, with my body in the sugar-house, 
and my head out of doors where the fat pine was blaz- 
ing, I read with intense interest a ‘‘ History of the 
Frencn Revolution.” 

When the sap had done running, and the other spring 
work commenced, I was initiated step by step into the 
mysteries of farming, but in its wildest and rudest 
state. While some of my duties were pleasant, I soon 
grew weary of the vocation; and while swinging the 
ax or plying the hoe, my heart was upon the Hudson 
River. The spring, summer, and autumn passed with- 
out the occurrence of anything of particular interest. 
My father worked hard and continued poor, as usual. 
He did not take up Jand for himself because he had 
nothing to begin with! And yet, in looking back, I 
can see that others equally poor did purchase wild 

land and became independent farmers. 


A PRINTER IN NEW YORK. 


I was elected a member of the New York Typo- 
graphical Society soon after I reached the city, and 
attended its meetings regularly. These weie occa- 
sions to me of rare interest, for among its members 
were men of intellectual, moral, and social worth. Its 
president was Peter Force, subsequently and for forty 
years an eminent printer in Washington. Others es- 
tablished themselves in neighboring cities and villages, 
and became influential and prosperous publishers or 
editors. These, however, were the exceptions, for 
much the largest number remained journeymen 
through life. Too many of them, I regret to say, were 
impoverished by habitual dram-drinking, more or less 
intemperately. The printing-house habits condemned 
by Dr. Franklin had not yet been reformed. Journey- 
men in most of the offices were required to pay ‘‘foot- 
ing,” which meant a treat by the new comer; all the 
old journeymen and the masters were required to 
treat the hands whenever signature ‘‘0” was put to 
press. At eleven o'clock a.M. invariably, and too 
frequently afterwards, journeymen would “‘ jeff.” for 
beer. In this way a large share of their weekly earn- 
ings was mortgaged, each journeyman having a for- 
midable ‘‘tick” at the grocery to be ane on 
Saturday evenings. 

There was a marked difference between the journey- 
men who came from Boston, Hartford, and other New 
England towns, and those who came from Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, ete , most of the former being temperate 
and frugal, while most of the latter were thriftless or 
dissipated. Among the journeymen from Boston was 
Thomas Tileston, who subsequently became a shipping. 
merchant, and for thirty years, as a member of the 
house of Spofford & Tileston, was one of our moat 


enterprising and estimable citizens. Fortunately for 
me, I disliked malt liquors and then drank no distilled 
spirits or wine. The extent of my indulgence was to 


repair on Saturday evenings to a porter-house in Fair 


(now Fulton Street) to read the newspapers and drink 
a glass of Newark cider. I have often reflcc'ed grate- 
fully that my repugnanc: for beer and distaste for 
stimulating beverages in early life saved me from a 
fate to which different tastes and habits consigned 
hundreds of companions aud acquaintances. But 
while I did not thus squander my earnings, my pas- 
sion for the drama increased ‘‘ with what it fed upon.” 
I went regularly to the old Park Theatre, then in its 
palmy days, where I saw, with an enthusiasm that 
even yet fans the embers of memory, the best actors 
that ever grec:d our boards. 


ECCENTRIC BOOKKEEPING. 


Many amusing anecdotes were told of Judge 
Weaver’s early life, when he was a merchant and 
trading with the Indians. In purchasing furs, as the 
story goes, his hand, placed on the scale oppogite the 
fur, weighed half a pound, and his foot a pound. His 
accounts were kept on boards, in chalk. One of his 


| neighbors, Mr. Harter, in settling an account found 


himself charged with acheese. Being a farmer, and 
makinz not only cheese for his own table, but cheese 
he was in the habit of selling at the store, he asked an 
explanation. Judge Weaver, priding himself upon his 
accuracy, was impatient with all who disputed his 
accounts. But Mr. Harter appealed to his reason and 
common sense to show how improbable, if not impos- 
sible, it was that he who made cheese for sale should 
have been a purchaser. This perplexed the Judge, 
who, after thinking ani talking for a long time, was 
unwilling, under the circumstances, to press his neigh- 
bor to pay for a cheese, and equally unwilling to admit 
an inaccuracy in his bookkeeping. The question was 
finally laid over till the next day, in the hope that the 
Judge might be able to verify the integrity of his books, 
or boards. On the following day, when Mr. Ilarter 
appeared, the Judge met bim in jubilant spirits, ex- 
claiming, ‘*it is all right; I remember all about it 
now.” ‘* But,” said his neighbor, ‘‘you don’t mean to 
say that I bought the cheese!” ‘‘No, no,” said the 
merchant; ‘‘it was not a cheese, buta gripdstone; and 
I forgot t> put a hole in it!” In Judge Weaver’s mode 
of bookkeeping a circular chalk-mark represented a 
cheese, while the same mark, with a dot in the centre, 
converted it into a grindstone. 


ABROAD IN WAR TIMES. 


At that most critical moment Mr. M'Cullagh Torrens 
rendered us services which entitle him to the affection 
and gratitude of the American people. I was intro- 
duced to him the morning after my arrival in London, 
early in December, 1861, by Mr. Peabody, at whose 
bank a large number of panic-struck Americans had as- 
sembled. Mr. Torrens, when I retired, met me at the 
door of the banking-house, remarking that my arrival 
in London was opportune, and that I must see Ear! 
Russe!l immediately. I replied that our minister, Mr. 
Adams (then the right man in the right place), would 
present me to the minister as soon as practicable. 
‘‘That will not do,” rejoined Mr. Torrens. ‘‘ Time 
presses; you must see the Earl to-morrow;” adding 
that ke would arrange an audience and inform me of 
the time and place that evening. I was surprised at the 
warm interest manifested by an Englishman and a 
stranger, and doubtful of the propriety of anticipating 
the kiad intentions of Mr. Adams; but that gentle- 
man relieved my doubts on this point by advising me 
to avail myself of Mr. Torrens’s timely offer. 

I dined that day with the late Sir J. Emerson Ten- 
nent, meeting a large and what proved to be a war 
party of gentlemen, among whom was the colonel of a 
regiment which was to leave London the next morning 
to embark at Liverpool for Canada. Returnifig from 
dinner to my hotel in Hanover Square I found Mr. 
Torrens, who directed me to leave London the 
uext morning at eleven o’clock, and drive to Pem- 
broke Lodge, Richmond Hill, Earl Russell’s country 
seat. 

I found the Minister quite alone, and was courteous- 
ly received. Conversation for the first ten or fifteen 
minutes was embarrassed by an evident determiaa- 
tion on the part of the Minister to ignore all other 
questions until the hunor of England should be satis- 
fied by the surrender of Mason and Slidel!. Gradually, 
however, the restraint passed away, and his lordship 
explained the circumstances which led to the Queen’s 
proclamation giving belligerent rights to the rebel 
States. It was evident that, even if his sympathies 
were not with the South, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that we were the aggressors. I endeavored to 
correct that impression by calling his attention to two 
or three undeniable facts upon which the whole merits 
of the question turned. After an hour and a half 
lunch was announced, and the conversation became 


general, 


In the drawing-room, after the Eir! bad conversed 
aside with Lady Russell fora few minutes, thanking 
him for the time he had spared me, I was taking leave, 
when Lady Jtussell interposed, saying, ‘‘ You must 
not go without seeing the lodge grounds,” in walking 
through which her ladyship pointed out the various 
objects and localities with which history had made 
me familiar. In the course of our walk she remarked 
that ladies, of course, knew nothing cf state secrets, 
but that they had ears, and sometimes heard things 
which might not have been intended for them; add- 
ing that it would probably relieve my anxiety to know 
that in our difficulties the sympathies of the Queen 
were with our government: that her Majesty remem- 
bered the attentions extended to her son, the Prince of 
Wales, and would do everything ia her power to pre- 
vent a rupture with America. 

With this gleam of hope I returned well satisficd 
with my visit to Pembroke Lodge, and grateful to Mr. 
Torrens for the prompt and thoughtful service he had 
rendered. | 


MEMORY. 
By Frep F. Foster 


_)EOPLE ‘are wont to complain of a defective 
memory, but unreasonably. The truth is (idiots 
and the insane excepted), the memory of one individual 


in dezree. 

The miser hoards his gold, the book-lover treasures 
up some rare o'd volume, the botanist carefully lays 
away a curious specimen of the floral kingdom, be- 
cause each is respectively the one thing for which he 
has an especial regard. 

Let a person become thoroughly ‘teenie in any 
subject, and he will readiiy garner its minutest details 
into the storehouse of his mind, where he can lay hold 
upon them at a moment’s warning, however he may 
forget other matters. There have been those who 
sggmed blessed with marvelous power of memory, 
but none of them possessed a mind sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace an infinite variety of sub- 
jects. Indeed, they have almost always exceiled— 
mnemonically—in the direct line of their avocation, 
thus illustrating the correctness of the view above 
taken. 

Mithridates, King of Pontus, could express himseif 
fluently in the language of each of the twenty-two 
nations over which he ruled. H2 frequently forgot 
an appointment to confer with an embassador. Mag- 
liabechi, librarian to Cosmo III, Grand Duke of 
Ficrence, was never a hundred miles from that city. 
But if given the title of any important book he would 
instantly state in what particular library it was to be 
found. He could not remember the names of the 
streets of his native city. 

Asked by a friend who was reading Thucydides the 
meaning of a word, Richard Porson, the eminent Greek 
scholar and critic of England, repeated the entire pas- 
sage in which it occurred, and then told what, and 
what only, it could mean in such a connection. ‘‘ How 
do you know that is the passage I was reading?” in- 
quired the gentleman. ‘‘The word is found but twice 
in Thucydides ; once on the right-hand page, again on 
the left, of the edition you use. Isaw on which page 
you looked, and knew the passage.” Very many like 
anecdotes are narrated of him. But a geometrical 
demonstration he was with the utmost ——— able 
to master. 

In 1784 Mozart promised to furnish an original com- 
position to be played by himself and a distinguished 
violinist before the Emperor Joseph at Vienna. Ap- 
pearing in the royal presence, he found he had neg- 
lected to bring his own part; ‘but, placing a blank sheet 
of music-paper in front of him, he played his part from 
memory without a mistake. It is well known that cn 
more than one occasion he forgot whether or not he 
had dined. 


name, correctly, to whom he had been introduced a 
month before, and had not seen nor heard of in the 
interim. This faculty was probably one secret of his 
great popularity, as everybody is pleased to be remem- 
bered. Historical facts, however, with him some- 
times became strangely confused. 

If, then, one would strengthen his memory, let him 
cultivate a taste for and pursue with zeal any subject 
with reference to whicb he regards it weak. Having 
mastered this, other subjects are to be treated similarly. 
Astonishivg results will follow. There is hardly any 
limit to the growth of memory. Most people believe 
that it is a natural gift which cannot be cultivated to 
any great extent; on the contrary, it may be strength- 
ened and developed in any direction. A gentleman 
who five years ago believed himself to possess a very 
inferior {memory has cultivated it to such a degree 
that he can now speak extemporaneously for an hour, 
giving fact after fact without any mistake, and with- 
| out consulting notes, 


we 


differs from that of another in direction rather than” 


Heury Clay could call each of a score ot persons by 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A GREAT WRONG. 

In 1832, when Catlin commenced his eight years’ sojourn 
among the people of our great *‘Far West,” penetrating 
with gemal and courageous nature what were then, much 
more than st present, the ‘‘ vast and pathless wilde” of our 
North American continent, he found the Indian at home to 
be vastly different from the being our newspapers of to-day 
are apt to describe. Was he prophetic when he wrote, * The 
ludians are at this time a subject of great interest and some 
importance to the civilized world; rendered more particu- 
larly so in this age from their relative position to and their 
rapid decleusion from the civilized nations of the earth. A 
numerous nation of human beings whose term of 
national existence has nearly expired ; three-fourths of whose 
country has fallen into the possession of civilized man within 
the short space of two hundred and fifty years; twelve 
millions of whose bodies have fattened the soil in the mean- 
time, who have fallen victims to whieky, the small-pox, and 
the bayonet, leaving at this time but a meager proportion to 
live a short time longer, in the certain apprehension of soon 
sharing a similar fate.” At the time of which he wrote they 
numbered in al] 2,000,000 souls. Would that we had space to 
give his testimony to their kind deeds and warm feelings con- 
stantly shown during along period among them, traveling 
among forty-eight different tribes, seeing them in an infinite 
variety of circumstances, always welcomed to the best they 
could give, often at hazard of their lives escorting and aiding 
him in passing mountains and rivers with his awkward bag- 
gaye, ‘‘and ucder all of these circumstances of exposure no 
Indian ever betrayed me, struck me a blow, or stole from me 
a shilling’s worth of my property.” This among a people 
never reared with a knowledge of the commandments, with 
no laws for the punishment of theft save the disgrace at- 
taching to them from their own lost honor! Happily does he 
say, ‘‘I have seen among them often peace and happiness 
aud quiet reigning supreme, which even kings and emperors 
might envy them. I have seen right and virtue protected, 
and wrongs redressed; 1 have seen conjagal, filial, and 
paternal affection in the simplicity and contentedness of 
nature. I have univoidably formed warm and endearing 
attachments to some of there men, which I do not wish to 
forget—who have brought me near to their hearts, and in our 
final separation have embraced me in their arms, and com- 
mended me and my affairs to the keeping of the Great 
Spirit.” 

Why should Mr. George Catlin, fifty years agonc, have 
been enthusiastic in their praise had he not found them good 
aad hospitable to him? Why should Mr. Herbert Welsh 
sound their praises as warm-hearted human beings had he 
not to day found them good and hospitable to him? These 
historians are truthful and experienced on what they aflirm, 
as are many other travelers there who go with no savage 
intent. That they are a people ‘* easily entreated,” let the 
Christian instructions which to day are endeavoring to re- 
deem their lost estate from the sad history of money spent, 
wars unceasing, covenants broken, testify. In the year 
1829 the Indian converts, we are told, were three- quarters of 
all the converts in our missions at home or abroad. In 1860, 
2.700 of the Choctaws ulone had confessed Christ. Weet of 
the Mississippi were five tribes civilized, living on their 
farms, and engaged in many industries; with governors, 
legislators, and courts of justice, schools, and churches. 
To-day 45,000 among the tribe can read and write, and 
about 13,000 of their children are under instruction. Yet 
with all this happy result, and much more, they have no 
legal claim upon our country for redress from the wrongs 
undoubtedly often shown them—from oppression such as we 
would not bear without outcry. . {ee 


WANTED—A SHORTER CREED. 


Brevity is as surely the soul of religion as it is of wit. The 
drift of the church to-day is, on all sides, towards concise- 
ness and simplicity, both in its modes of worship and in its 
expressions of belief. The oldcen-time, two-hour, hydra- 
headed discourse has given way to the forty-five-minute 
sermon. Prayers have been shortened to simple petition, 
confession, and thanksgiving. They are no longer the test 
of a minister's power of endurance. But, for the most part, 
the too particular creeds and the ‘‘ Covenant” which exacts 
of us such magnificent premises, and which, for that very 
reason, is such a stumbling-block to the timid and conscien- 
tions—these remain substantially unaltered. As I listened 
afew Sundays ago to a young woman's reception of the 
Confes:ion of Faith” and the ‘‘Covenant” in use in many 
of out Presbyterian and Congregational churches, I could 
not help exciaiming mentally with the Queen in ‘* Hamlet,”’ 
‘*Methinks the lady doth protest too much!” For instance, 
she assented to a belief ‘‘ that wicked angels and wicked 
men will be condemned of God and cast down to endless 
punishment.’’ Did she know what she was asserting? Did 
the minister’ D.d the deacons? Did her fellow church 
members? Could a picked assembly of the wisest men on 
earth tell us prec'sely what an angel—much more a wicked 
avgel—is? We do not fully understand ourselves, whom 
Carlyle calls the ‘‘miracles of miracles.”” Who is there 
of us who can fix the line where soul begins and body ends ? 
And who are we, then, that we should prate thus glibly of 
angels and their destiny’ Again, we bind ourselves by a 
peculiarly impressive oath: ‘* You do now, in the presence 
of Gcd, and before angels and men, solemnly ard religiously 
give up yopreelf and all that you have and are, to that God 
whose name is Jehovah, to walk together with his 
Church in all the waysof his worship, .. duly to 
attend the sacraments and all those religious duties which 
Christ has instituted in his church."’ Do we fulfill these 
vows? Let the neglected prayer meetings and the startling 
contrast between the contributions of the church and the 
personal expenditures of its members make answer ! 


If the church requires us to make such promises it shou'd 
insist on our keeping them. If it does not, it lays itself open 
to the charge of encouraging us to forswear ourselves ; in 
other words, it sets w premium on perjury! ‘To give up 
‘‘ all that one has and is” is strong language. It means giv- 
ing more than the price of asingle item of dress, or of a good 
horse, or of a fine picture. It means giving up more than a 
tenth. Common sense forbids us to interpret this clause 
literally, but there are comparatively few church members 
who live up to the spirit of it. 

Why can we not take for our creed some of the words of 
Christ, the Divine Head of the Church? Hehas told us what 
it is to be a Christian. When of old people came to him ask- 
ing, ‘‘ What shall I do to be saved ”” be did not subject therm 
to a rigorous catechizing concerning the precise shade of 
their theological opinions; whether sky-blue, deeply, darkly 
dlue, or true biue. Nvither did he cross-question them &s to 
their conceptions of Deity. All the ‘‘ Confession of Faith” 
he required was belief in him. Christ was always practical. 


When the young man asked, ‘‘ What shall I doto inherit 


eternal life?” he was told to ‘* keep the commandments, to 
love his neighbor as himself,” and, further, ‘‘ to sell what he 
had and give to the poor.” And in the judgment who are 
the accursed? Tney who have not visited the sick and the 
captive, who have not clothed the naked or fed the hungry. 
If, in preference to a creed founded on the teachings of 
Christ, we take the elaborated statements and belief of any 
one set of men, no matter how wise, and how painstaking, 
and how pious they may be, are we not setting the disciples 
before the Master, the servants before the Lord ? The Script- 
ures expressly state, ‘‘ No man hath seen God at any time. 
The only begotten Son of the Father, he hath declared him.’’ 
And yet finite men have put before us their conceptions of 
an infinite God, and commanded, ‘‘ Thus shalt thou think!" 
What the church needs is a short, simple formula embody- 
ing our belief in God as our Maker, acd our faith in Christ as 
our Only hope of salvation, followed by a promise that with 
the help of God we will try to follow our Divine Leader as 
closely as we may in our weak, imperfect way. 

Even the Apostles’ Creed, which is suggested in an adimi- 
rable and forcible article, ‘‘A Bond of Union,” in a Jate issue 
of The Christian Union, seems to the writer too long and too 
particular. Can we rot have its spirit ina few simple lines ¢ 
E. M. D. 


ARE OUR CRITICS ASLEEP? 


In reading the various reviews which have appeared upon the 
first volume of Professor McMaster’s ‘* History of the People 
of the United States from the Kevolution to the Civil War,” 
including that of The Christian Union, whose criticisms are 
generally so admirable, { have been struck with the fact 
that not one of them notices, even casually, the strange, un- 
called-for, and, in mv opinion, most injurious aspersions cast 
in it upon the Paritans, and especially upon the Puritan min- 
istry of New England in the pre-Kevolutionary period. Their 
reputation, happily, is safe beyond any possibilitv of harm, 
but it seems to me that Prof. McMaster can hardiy afford, for 
his own sake, to fling such a challenge in the face of the coun-— 
try, which has long ago made up its mind upon this subject. 
At least he owes it to himself and to his readers to explain 
upon what grounds he bases imputations like the following : 
‘‘His patriotism”’ (that of the New England divine) ‘‘ was 
more apparent than real. This show of patriotism 
was in most cases the result of personal interest rather than 
any deep-rooted conviction of the necessity of resisting op- 
pression.” Is this the ‘‘ judicial impartiality’ spoken of 
by your reviewer, and is ‘‘no bias, either political or 
religious," apparent here? Those of us who have 
been proud to count among our ancestors these same 
New England ministers, and who know that in their 
veins ran some of the best bood of the mother 
country, can afford, perhaps, to pass by in silence the 
upmanly sneer contained in the words: ‘*‘ Most of the 
preachers who witnessed the Revolution could trace descent 
to some canting, psalm-singing Puritan who bore arms on 
the great day at Naeeby ;” but what shall be said of an as- 
sertion like the following ? Comparing the type of New Eng- 
land minister which succeeded the Revolution with his pred- 
ecessors, Mr, McMaster says: ‘‘ His narrow-mindedness and 
sectarianiem, his absurd pedantry. his fondness for scraps of 
Latin, may well eeem laughable; yet, bigoted as he was, the 
views he held would by his great-grandfather have been 
despised as Iatitudinarian. The New England minister of 

784 was a very different man from the fanatics who burnt 
Catholics at the stake, drove out the Quakers, and sat in 
judgm€tnt on the witches of Salem and Andover.” When 
aud where, we humbly ask, does history record that in New 
England (or in Olid England, for that matter, under Puritan 
authority) a single Catholic was ever ‘‘ burnt at the stake” ? 

So it is for Professor McMaster, I think, to answer these 
questions, if he wishes us to maintain @ particle of respect 
for his fair-mindedness and impartiality as a bistorian. 
Meanwhile, I shall hope to see the book receive from some 
ableand impartial hand, either in your columns or elsewhere, 
that full and searching criticism which it has as yet failed to 
meet. 

Utica, July 28,1883, 


18 CALVINISM ORTHODOX ? 

‘*He (Mr. Beecher) has attacked Calvinism, but not or- 
thodcxy.” So says The Christian Union. 

It follows as a logical sequence from the above that Cal- 
vinism is heterodox. I inquire when and by whom the edict 
was promulgated which placed Calvinism outside of the 
pale of orthodoxy? Itis news to me that the Presbyterian 
Church and all the Congregational churches which hold to 
the Calvinistic faith are unorthodox, and I desire to know 
when and by what authority they became so. W. H. 


Orthodoxy and Calvinism are not synonymous; but 
it does not follow that Calvinism is heterodox. It is 
orthodox—and something more. Orthodoxy is that 


body of faith which is held in common by Calvinist 
and Armenian, Baptist and Pedc-baptist, Episcopalian 
and Congregationalist. That which is peculiar to 
each is nota part of orthodoxy; but it is not there- 
fore heterodox. A man may attack the Congrega- 
tional doctrine of the supreme authority of the laity 
in the church, or the Episcopal doctrine of Apostolic 
succession, or the Pedo-baptist doctrine of infant bap- 
tism, or the Baptist doctrine that immersion is neces- 
sary to church membership, or the Methodist doctrine 
of falling from grace, or the Calvinistic doctrine of 
unconditional reprobation (which is what Mr. Beecher 
has attacked), without attacking orthodoxy. 


Sunday Afternoon. 


THE TEMPTER AND THE WORKER. 


By Upson CLARK. 


is EST thou here ; the sun is mounting ; 
Of sweet waters thou mayst quaff; 
Bright birds warble, past our counting ; 
Countless lilies lean and laugh.”’ 


‘‘ Nay, I own thy picture charming, 
But I see the world below, 
With its tribes and millions swarming, 
Needing help, and I must go.” 


‘‘Thou hast worked and thou art weary ; 
so fair, this world of ours— 
Love 80 sweet, and work so dreary — 
Come, enjoy the golden hours.”’ 


‘* Nay, I love this ceaseless labor ; - 
Treason 'twere to rest and rust. 
See my burdened, blinded neighbor : 
I can help him, and I must.” 


Through the morn the voice went ringing, 
And the Tempter slunk aside ; 

Fountains sparkled, birds were winging, 
Pleasure’s world seemed glorified. 


But a brighter light was streaming 
On the Worker’s steadfast way : 
*T was the smile of God, out-gleaming 


From the Future on To-day. 
—|Good Cheer. 


LOOKING UP. 


By Henry Warp 


WILL read from the fifteenth verse of the fourth 
chapter of second Corinthians, as far as the seventh 
verse in the next chapter—a passage which should not 
have been divided, but which by that unfortunate 
pause has been cut in two, and left so: 

** For all things are for your sakes, that the abundant grace might 
through the thanksgiving of many redound to the glory of God. 
For which cause we faint not; but though the outward man perish, 
yet the inward man is renewed day by day.” 

This is a very remarkable expression of the fact that 
& man’s spiritual state does not depend so much on 
his body as the body depends on his spirit. It is a 
particular mode of affirming the secret of the inward 
mind-power over exterior conditions and circum- 
stances. ‘I'he Apostle, thcugh his body was infirm, 
though he was wasting under excessive labors and 
hardships, and though he was sensitive to ten thou- 
sand oppositions which glowed all around about him 
like fire sparks, still declared that though the outward 
man was perishing, the inward man was renewed day 
by day. ; 

* For our light affliction [and in that the whole round of poasibie 
domestic suffering was included, far greater in scope and variety than 
that which befalls men, and therefore compassing in its meaning ten 
thousand petty cares of social, domestic, and civil life], which ia but 
for a moment, worketh for us a far more‘exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory, while we look not at the things which are seen, but at the 


things which are not seen ; for the things which are seen are ten- 
poral, but the things which are not seen are eternal.”’ 


seen, and dwelling on them, and rolling them over and 
over, and sometimes looking backward into painful 
memories (a most unwholesome exercise), and bathing 
ourselves: in the Dead Sea of the past; and at other 
times going forward audaciously interpreting the un- 
seen things of the other life, and filling that life with 
flowers, and fruits, and all sorts of foreign plants, and 
harrying ourselves with the dread of evils that never 
will come; and Paul says, ‘‘We look not at things 
which touch us, and gash us, and glance off; we rise 
from things that are seen to things that are not seep.” 
If there are bad men around you, they by contrast 
reveal the spirits of the just made perfect above you. 
If there are outrageous misrepresentations, there is 3 
glorious understanding in which we shall know as we 
are known. If there are annoyances to pride, then that 


in the human soul, when we shall be as little children, 


is brought before our mind. And is good name gone? 


We are in the habit of looking at things that are — 


state in which pride shall be reduced to its proper level . 
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Ava. 9, 1883. 


—— 


is wealth gone? is opportunity gone? Well, we are 
living here in a little school-house. 

I remember very well the little miserable brown 
school-bhouse where I was sent through many years to 
learn nothing; and that school-house life compared 
with the manhood life that I have lived since, in all its 
varied phases of national development, of the discovery 
of knowledge, of the various interests that encompass 
me in their height and depth, and length and breadth, 
is what the present world is compared with the eternal 
world; and we are a parcel of children in the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of a poor, miserable structure, never 
mended or made water-tight, apparently ; but ere long 
we shall come out of these conditions. : 

The things that are tempora! are things that are 
seen, are time-things ; and the things that are eternal 
are things that you cannot see. The body crumbles; 
but the soul never. Facts die; but truth abides for- 
ever. Logic and philosophy pass away; but feelings 
—conscience, hope, love, and the like—never change 
except to grow brighter and nobler. 

There comes to be a habit of the mind in this regard : 
and it is a blessed habit where trouble turns the switch 
and lets you off upward; but it is not a blessed habit 
where trouble turns the switch and lets you off down- 
ward, 

The Apostle goes on in a still more lordly way in 
the first, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth verses of 
the fifth chapter : 


* For we know that, if our earthly house of this tabernacle were 
dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not made witb hauds, 
eternal in the heavens, For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to 
be clothed upon with our house which is from heaven; if so be 
that being clothed we sha!l not be found naked. For we that are in 


this tabernacle do groan, being burdened: not for that we would be. 
_unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up 


of life. Now he that hath wrought us for the self-same thing is 
God, who also hath given unto us the earnest of the Spirit. There- 
fore we are always confident, knowing that, Whilst we are at home 
in the body, we are absent from the Lord.”’ 

There is a glorious function for every man whose 
pride of éharacter is illuminated by the divine ideal or 
conception, Where a man’s pride works upward it is 
a great help to him; but where it works downward it 
is @ nuisance to him and everybody else. If a man 
has such a conception of what he ought to be that he 
is all the time humbled in view of what he really is, 
then he will groan, being burdened, and he will groan 
not because he wants to shirk life and its education, 
but because over each imperfection there hovers the 
bright picture of the perfect, because over all un- 
beauty there rises the image of perfect beauty, and 
because over every pon-accomplisbment there stands 
out a sense to him of perfect accomplishment; and he 
desires not so much to get rid of this life as to put on 
the beauty, the strengtb, and the glory of the life that 
is lying just before him. 

Mrs. Stowk: I am reminded of what I heard my 
father say once. At the time the Church and State 
were dissolved in Connecticut, which was a time of 
great unpopularity of ministers and of victory of the 
enemies of Christianity in the elections, those specific 
privileges which were given to ministers by the union 
of Church and State were taken away; and my father, 
in describing his feelings at that time, said, ‘‘I suf- 
fered what no tongue can tell for the best thing that 
ever happened to Connecticut.” Me suffered because 
he did not know what was coming. 

Mr. Beecner: You constantly see the same thing be- 
fore you. People that are buoyant and hopeful, roll- 
ing on through life, meet some experience that op- 
presses them, and they are very much weighed «own, 
they are in great trouble of mind; and events turn out 
with them just about as well as they did with him. 

One of the best temperaments on which to graft 
faith is good-nature and hopefulness. I have always 
been surprised that there was not in the New Testa- 


ment a word said about good-nature. There is some- 


thing said about conscience, mostly to put the harness 
on it, and put the bits in its mouth, and drive it; but 
about good-nature, which I consider to be the very 
atmosphere of human life which ripens the Christia 
graces, almost not a word is said. 

Quxstion. Did not Christ practically meet that by 
making people well? He insisted upon making men 
well. 

Mr. Bercuer. Yes; but there is a difference between 
being good-natured and being well. I have seen per- 
sons who were well, but who were not good-natured. 
There are a great many diseases, as, for instance, the 
derangement of a man’s liver, that affect the mind. 
The spirit of good-nature, besides being a very light, 
cheerful, hopeful spirit, is slso a spirit of beneficence 
and kindness. It is a shining of good-will, of benefi- 
cence, and of light, on everything that one meets, 
through the whole day, and everywhere. 

A shipmaster will take a poor sailor at higher wages, 
if he can play the fiddle, than a better sailor if he can- 
not play the fiddle, on account of the cheerful influ- 
ence which he will exert over the other sailors. Na- 
poleon used, when going over the Alps, and through 
difficult passes, or into a battle-charge, to order familiar 


tunes played; and, what was remarkable, he ordered 
them to be played on fifes and snare-drums. We need 
music when we go into the battle-charges of life. 

I have derived very great advantage, personally, 
from the habit of considering things not philosophic- 
ally but practically, and looking upon everything 
good in man as a faint symbol of something that is in 
God. I never see a lovely act in a person—map or 
woman—that J do not tend to sublime it in some way ; 
and so I think I get a c'ear sight of what that inflection 
is in God. I never perceive any kind of joy, or finely 
woven or embroidered experience of avy kind, that it 
does not bring to me some pew revelation. Therefore 
God ceases to be to‘ me an abstract ,being, or an epit- 
ome of certain philosophical qualities, and is a real 
personal being, made up, though we are vot yet able 
to see it, of all the fountain-heads of all fine experi- 
ences, companionships in love, elements of heroism and 
beauty, whatever is desired by the sou! of man in its 
higher relations; and my aoul aspires toward him. 
Aspiration in us is like the babe’s mouth thatseeks the 
mother’s bosom; and when we aspire we seek the 
bosom of God. If my beloved dies it goes beck to God, 
the fountain of love. Kindness, goodness, sympathy, 
and «qualities Jike these, are, after all, but emblems, 
feebly shining, of ideas which have their reality in God. 
In every possible relation of life there is a glancing 
point which directs us toward the great heart of God. 


THE NATION’S GREATEST PERIL.’ 


By Lyman Apnporr. 

‘‘A prudent man forseeth the evil and hideth himself; bat the 
simple pass on and are punished.’’—Provy, xxii., 3. 

“T DARELY has any nation been more magnificently 

_\ equipped in its infancy for a magnificent na- 
tional life than was the Jewish nation. Never did 
pation more terribly illustrate by its tragic end the truth 
that national life depends not on the external equip- 
ment, but on the character within; not upon what it 
has, but upon what it is. 

God had led it up and out of the land of bondage. 
God had bestowed upon it in the wilderness its divine 
constitution and its system of Jaws. ‘These included 
the germ of all which subsequent history has proved to 
be essential to the existence and prosperity of a free 
people: popular suffrage ; the three great political de- 
partments, executive, legislative, judicisl, carefully 
discriminated ; two representative assemblies, a Senate 
of the elders, and a House of the commoners; a sys- 
tem of laws not dependent oa the will of an irresponsi- 
ble despot; a system of penalties just, and, for that 
age, wonderfully humane; areligioa with an organized 
church and priesthood, but «# priesthood without 
political power, without teaching functions, without 
even a knowledge of the future state, and wholly de- 
pendent on the people for support, and therefore with- 
out those powers which in later uges, in the hands of 
other priesthoods, proved so disastrous to the liberties 
and the progress of the people; a system of education, 
rude, indeed, as it must have been in that rude age, but 
such that out of it grew in later years a public school 
ia connection with cvery Jewish synagogue. Slavery 
was not abolished; but it was hedged abont with such 
restrictions that by the time of Christ not a Jew owned 
a slave iu all Palestine. Polygamy was not abolished ; 
but it was put under such reguiations that the Jewish 
nation became early in its history the only monoga- 
mous nation in the Orient. War was not forbidden ; but 
cavalry, the necessary means of offensive warfare, was 
forbidden, a great standing army was disallowed, and 
agriculture was encouraged. No communistic experi- 
ment was inaugurated; but concentration of wealth in 
land, the only way in which wealth could in those days 
be concentrated, was prevented by the declaration that 
all the land bélonged to God, that the owner was but a 
tenant, and that his lease expired every fifty years. 
The people, thus royally equipped, had been led by a 
series of signal providences out of the land of bondage, 
through the wilderness, into the land which had been 

‘given centuries before to their progenitor. ‘This land, 

rich in all the quaiities most desired by a people whose 
industry was agriculture and whose wealth was io 
herds of sheep and cattle, was given into their hands. 
And now it doubtless seemed to them that their 
troubles were over, and that they had only to enjoy in 
peace and quietness the possession of the inheritance 
which had been bestowed upon them. In fact, their 
trouble now began. Their history from this time isa 
history of a constant succession of decadences and re- 
vivals, apostasies and reformations, despotism’ and 
re-establishments of just government, until at last it 
ends in the final conquest of their land by Rome, the 
destruction of the Holy City, and the dispersion of the 
people among all the civilized nations of the earth. 
The lesson appointed for our study to-day gives the 
outline of one of these experiences of decadence and 
disaster, and the réasons for it. 


' International Sunday-school Lesson for Angust 19, :883.—Judges 
li , 6-15. 


‘‘Aud they forsook the Lord, and served Baal and 
Ashtaroth. And the anger of the Lord was hot against 
Israel, and he delivered thém into the hands cf 
spoilers that spoiled them, and he sold them into the 
hards of their enemies round about, so that they 
could not any longer stand before their enemies. 
Whithersoever they went out the hand ef the Lord 
was against them for evil, as the Lord had said, and as 


the Lord bad sworn unto them: and they were greatly | 


distressed,” 

I turn from 1400 n.c. to 1885 a.p. to trace the 
parallel] in our own times and discern the warning 
applicable to ourselves. 

God has equipped the American nation as certainly 
no nation before was ever equipped. Across the sea 
he developed, through centuries of struggle, free 
institutions and a free people. In “England were 
fought for us the battles which have established the 
right of the nation to govern itself without interven- 
tion from foreign prince, pope, or potentate; the right 
of every msn to worship God according to his own 
conscience witbout limit or leave from priest or 
preacher; the right of the people to rule themselves 
without authority and without hindrance from king or 
oligarchy; the right of free discussion in press, in pul- 
pit, and on platform; and all these rights bave been 
organized for us into institutions—in a free church, 
a free representative parliament, and a free press. 
Then when these were established, the veil which had 
hidden this continent from the ages was drawn aside, 
and the liberty which bad been rooted on other soils 
was transplanted to our own-—to a country which 
need fear no foreign foe, and therefore need not main- 
tsin in a standing army a dangerous protection; to a 
country rich in great forests, in fertile soi's, in in- 
calculable mineral wealth, in wonderful commercial 
waterways, and in the most magnificent coast line of 
natural harbors which the world possesses. We are 
in our promised land; the victory has been won for 
us by others; the treasure has been given to us by 
Another; and now begin the dangers from ocurselves— 
dangers of wasteful prodigality of our treasures, of 
supine indifference to our hard-won liberties, ef 
apostasy from our God and disobedience to his law. 

We are denuding our land of its forests, and subject- 
ing it to alternate drought and flood. We are denud- 
iog’ our soil of its richness, and have already, as in 
Virginia and other points in the South, great tracts of 
up poverished and useless soil—a wasted patrimony. We 
are allowing our best and greatest commercial harbor 
to be filled up with the city’s offscouring, and are 
laboring to do for the harbor of New York what 
nature did in centuries past for the once capacious 
harbor of Ephesus. 

We are allowing—nay! encouraging ard promoting 
—a concentration of wealth in the hands of the few, 
and a consequent despotism of capital over labor, for 
which labor finds no relief except in an organized re- 


sistence which impairs communication, cuts the 


nerves of the body politic, and paralyzes commerce 
aud industry. 
- We are allowing the sanctity of the family not only 
to be openly and flagrantly repudiated in great Terri- 
tories of the West by organized ‘lust in the form of 
polygamy, but also to be more’secretly and danger- 
ously undermined by subtle influences in every State 
of the Union—in cities without homes, in homes with- 
out children, and in marriages without permanence. 
We are aliowing in the South great bodies of voters 
to grow up without education, unable to read the 
ballots that they cast; and in all the Union still 
greater bodies of citizens—male and female—to grow 
up with an education that does little or nothing to 
develop conscience, clarify the moral judgment, and 
strengthen moral principle; an education which 
teaches everything but that which is most important 
to both individual and the State: the knowledge of 
right and wrong. 


We are allowing our Sabbaths to slip away from us; - 


by abandoning our rest-day are doing what we can 
to convert labor into a ceaseless drudgery; and by 
abandc ning our day of worship, to degrade man from 
the image of God to a merely higher animal. 

We are suffering the liberty of the press to run into 
an unbridied and unpunished license, whose first effect 
is to make every reputation subject to the attack of 
any sianderer, and to leave even the noble dead un- 
protected from the aspersions of the vile amony the 
living ; whose final effect, if it be not checked, will be 
to destroy a liberty which we shall then have proved 
ourselves unable to protect from abuse. 

We are suffering corruption to eat cut the heart 
of free government while its form remains ; a process 
the end of which, if it be not stayed, can only be to 
leave liberty in America like a noble tree whoge vitals 


the borer has eaten out, and which stands still beauti-. 


ful in trunk, and bough, and leaf, but ready to fall 
when the first rude blast strikes upon it. 

lam no pessimist. I believe in the future of the 
race, of the church, and of America. It would be easy 
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to set alongside these dangerous indications others full 
of hope and promise. But hope is not to be sustained 
nor promise to be fulfilled by shutting our eyes to the 
truth of history, that every nation has suffered lapses 
from its integrity, and consequent disaster; that in 
every race and in every nation the story of a fall has 
been repeated, and that danger of Japse, apostasy, and 
even death is to be guarded against only by seeing the 
danger, not by ignoring it. 

1 have but opened this topic. To thoughtful read- 
ers I leave ‘t: What are the dangers that threaten us 
in Our promised Jand? And how shall we go about 
lo overcome them? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FORSAKING GOD.—JupGeEs 6-15. 
By Emity Huntincron MILuer. 


: Reta as long as Joshua lived, the people of Israel 
eJ remembered the seclemn promise they bad made 
to serve the Lord. For Joshua and all his house 
served the Lord faithfully, and he would not Iet the 
people forget histommands. And after Joshua died 
there were still a creat many of the elders whom he 
had appointed to rule the people, who attended to the 
reading of the law, and compelled the people to obey 
it. But one by one these men died also, and the men 
and women who had known Joshua, and who remem- 
bered the wonderful thingsthe Lord had done for them, 
grew old and feeble. Their heads were white and 
their eyes dim; every year some of them died, until 
at last, up among the mountains of Gilead, and in the 
valleys of Judab, and the plains beyond Jordan, there 
was not left a single one of these old people who had 
seen with their own eyes what the Lord had done. 
Tbe children had grown up (to take their pleces, and 
in that beauliful land, with everything they needed in 
great abundance, they might have been a great deal 
wiser ani stronger than their fathers and mothers had 
been. That was what God wanted cf them, and so he 
bad taken great care to commend the people to teach 
the children the right way; to teach them his 
commandments every day, and see that they obeyed 
them. But Iam afraid the people had forgotten to do 
this. Perhaps they did not begin soon enough to 
teach them, snd while they were waiting the children 
got into bad company end learned evil things from the 
children of the Isn whose parents worsbiped idols. 
So, when they grew up to be men and women they 
thought it did not matter very much whether they 
obeyed the Lord or not. First they made friends 
with wicked people, and then they learned their ways, 
so that by and by they worshiped idcls instead of 
the true God, and prayed to the moon and stars in- 
stead of the great Creator who made them all. Their 
hearts were all wrong, and they did not like to think 
about a God who could see their hearts; thcir actions 
were all wrong, and they did not want to hear about a 
God who was pure and holy and would surely punish 
sin. They had conquered their enemies and they 
thought they could take care of themselves, but they 
forgot that God had said if they forsook him he also 
wonld forsake them. So they tried the way of dig- 
obedience, and sorrow and trouble came upon them, 
just as Moses and Joshua had told them it would 
come. 

The people about them who had tempted them to 
forsake God turned against them and conquered them ; 
for without God for a leader the reople of Israel were 
no stronger than the heathen; and they came to be no 
better than slaves to the people about them. Always 
when they went into battle they were conquered and 
beaten. They ylented their fields, and when the har. 
vest was ready to gather in, their enemies came down 
in bands and took it from them. They drove away 
their flocks and cattle, and took the best of everything 
from them, so that they were greatly distressed. And 
ali the trouble was that the children did not grow up 
right, serving and loving and obeying the Lord, but 
chose their own way instead of God’s way. That is 
why God says s0 much to the children about choosing 
and following, because by and by the children are to 
take the places of the fathers. I remember two 
orchards when I was a child; one filled with great 
trees that every year were loaded with delicious fruit, 
and the other set with young trees that had not even 
begun to blossom. The farmer took a great deal of 
pains with the young trees. He tied them fast to 
stakes so that they might grow straight, he grafted 
them with choice fruit, and trimmed away the useless 
branches ; but the old orchard gave him very litile care. 
A good many years ago the trees in the old orchard 
diec one after another, but the young orchard is filled 
with beautiful, shapely trees tha’ bear better fruit than 
the old ones ever did. Think of it, little trees of God’s 
planting! he wants you to bear fruit for him by and by 
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AN ENTERPRISING YOUNG LADY. 
By Saran 8. Prarr. 


i this day of woman’s emancipation from the 
limited pursuits of sewing and school-teaching, 
one hears constantly something in the annals of 
womankind that would have shocked our foremothers, 
moving along in their conventional routine. The re- 
cent emigration to Dakota, the Jaws for pre-cmpting 
the land, in fact, the entire subject, having been dis- 
cussed before a young Isdy friend of the writer, she 
determined to erter a claim in Dakota and live upon 
it until the land became her own. Now, had she been 
a hard-featured, homely maiden of ‘‘uncettain age,” 
this would ecarcely be worth chronicling ; but she was 
quite the reverse. She was young, remarkably pretty, 
possessing an almost faultless fece, dainty No. 6 
bands which seemed incongruous with pioneer work, 
and delicate feet which were far better adapted to 
following measures of music than to walking over 
plowed ground. Her popularity was great, and she 
had the accomplishments which popular young ladies 
boast. More than al], she had been reared with every 
comfort and many luxuries, and until within a few 
years had never taken a thought as to her finance. 
But death bereft her of a home, and, though provided 
with a patrimony on which she could live, she has 
developed a talent for financial management which 
has led ker into many excellent business transactions. 
It was wi'h ‘‘ speculation in her eye” that she went to 
Dakota. The law provides that persons shall live on 
the land six months of the year for five years, when it 
becomes their property. Now, to live six months in a 
place one naturaliy desires a companion. Our young 
lady found one in the person of a Jady who also had 
Dakota land in view. Happening to be in Milwaukee 
when the land agent was there, he informed them of 
some choice localities in the southern part of the 
Territory. These they immediately visited, went 
through the necessary legalities, and returned, each 
the future possessor of one hundred and sixty acres 
of Dakota land, which they expected to occupy the 
following May. After Miss P—— announced her plans 
she met discouragement on every side. ‘‘ The idea of 
going out there alone—just two girls—it was absurd! 
think of the tramps! she would have to do her own 
washing! there was no ice there! there were no trees 
there!”—all these and many more objections were 
dinned unceasingly into her ears. Almost any woman 
would have given up her intention. 

But our friend was made of the stern stuff that sus- 
tained many a brave woman in doing the work of a 
man in frontier life. Sbe was proof against all these 
objections. 

‘*T have only to live on my claim six months of the 
year,” she said, ‘‘and if I find it unendurable I can 
sell out at avy time for more than I invested—which is 
very little.” | 

The preparations for this change were not exactly 
like those made by a lady anticipating Newport or 
Saratoga. 

‘* The beauty of tae thing is its economy,” said Miss 
P - “I actually will not need a new article of 
dress this summer.” §So the cld parasols and half- 
worn shoes were gathered up, the last summer dresses 
and shabby hats furbished up, and that was all the 
attention the wardrobe received. When packed for 
the journey Miss P——’s trunk contained some rare 
articles; viz., garden seed in plenty, some fine onion 
sets, a setting of choice eggs, and a flask of whisky 
for rattlesnake bites. Her revolver she carried in her 
valise. 

The claims of these two young ladies are adjoining, 
and upon the line they expected to build their house, 
esch building one room and then living together. 
However, their houses are built four feet apart, the in- 
tervening space being walled up and used for a closet, 
a luxury that few Dakota cabins have. Their house is 
divided into two apartments, one sitting and bed room, 
the other the dining-room and kitchen. There is quite 
a field for ingenuity in devising ccntrivances for 
small rooms. Little draped tables under which toilet 
articles are kept; boxes which open and serve to stow 
away things, yet when closed make comfortable seats ; 
a table hinged to the wall which serves for ironing- 
board, dining-table, and writing-desk—in fact, all sorts 
of ‘‘camp” seffairs—fill our friend’s drawing-room. 
Miss P—— asked her friends to collect for her all the 
pretty advertising cards they could find, as she wanted 
them to decorate her Dakota house.: A deluge of 
beautiful plaques, palettes, banjos, tambourines, 
‘*Sapolio” and ‘‘ Pears’ Soap” advertisements poured 
in. She placed them on her walls, to the admiration 


‘not successful. 


like cheer and coziness impress everybody who visits 
them. 

By law they are compelled to break five acres of 
ground the first year. This, of course, they hired 
done, but they have a large and flourishing kitchen- 
garden, entirely the work of their own hands. A lake 
of thirty acres is on their claims, and the numeros 
hunters who come to shoot keep them well supplied 
with duck ani other game. To get milk they are 
obliged to go half a mile toa farm-house. As the cow 
does not always come up, and they do rot care to take 
the w.lk for nothing, when she (the cow) arrive:;, a 
coat is hung on the clothes-post, which can easily be 
seen. Then, armed with a little tin bucket, and a veil 
to keep off the mosquitoes, which are equally bad day 
and night, one of the girls starts out. Should dark- 
ness come on, the one at home must not fail to place 
a lighted lamp in the window as a guide, for Dakota 
is totally devoid of landmarks; a fact which our 
friends realized one night when, both going for the 
milk, they were benighted, and had it not been for 
two furrows plowed straight to their door, they might 
have roamed over half the Territory vainly seeking 
their bome. As fruit is a scarcity there, canned fruit 
is greatly in demand, and exchanging it is one of 
Dakota’s courtesies. A party of tourists who stopped 
at our friends’ claim, and asked the privilege of wash- 
ing their faces, erjxyed so well the soft water and 
fresh towels that they left their appreciation in the 
form of canned pesctes; and the young ladies an- 
nounce thems lves wi'ling to exchange soft water for 
canned peaches to any extent. Irconveniences of 
various kinds beset these frontier householders, but a 
cheerful spirit does much to counteract their influence. 
For instance, for four weeks they were obliged to fill 
their tea-kettle through the spout, as some evil genius 
possessed the lid, and it would not move. This was 
no easy task, the water having to be poured first into 
the tea-pot, thence tothe kettle. Many persons evade 
the law which says that pe'sons chal! live on their 
claims, by sleeping there about one night in the 
month. So great has been this fraudulent practice 
that a United States detective has been employed to 
enforce the law and compel persons to epend the el- 
lotted time on their claims. Our young ladies were 
greatly complimented for their ‘‘clear grit” when 
they went into the nearest town, a distance of four 
miles, for the first time in six weeks. It has been 
three months since Miss P—— began living on her 
claim, and as yet none of the predicted terrors have ap- 
peared. Neighbors, who are always willing to do an 
errand, or give her a lift in their wagons, help to 
smooth the rough places. That great bugbear of the 
female heart, the tramp, is unknown in Dakota. 
Where houses are 30 far apart, professional begging is 
Occasionally these ledies enjoy the 
pleasant episode of a visit from some friend making a 
tour, for £0 many friends have they interested in this 
project that to go to Dakota without hunting them 
up would seem impossible. These ladies will occupy 
their claims until the latter part of October, when, 
their,six months being up, they will ‘‘ prove up,” and, 
if thky desire, can then buy the land at a nominal 
price without longer living upon it. 

Very few women would attempt anything seemingly 
so beset with difficulties, and it goes to show how 
many-sided are a woman’s opportunities in this golden 
age. 


MRS. KITTRIDGE’S NURSE. 
A SUMMER ROMANCE.—IN TWO PARTS. 


By Marian Breck. 


RS. KITTRIDGE seated herself at breakfast on 

a certain June morning with a disturhed look 

on her usually serene face; and though Mrs. Wilson’s 

bill of fare was all that the most fastidious of boarders 

could desire, it offered, for the time, nothing to tempt 
her appetite. 

Up and down the long table friendly eyes gave in- 
quiring glances, for Mrs. Kittridge was a favorite with 
every one in the house, and her entrance into the dining- 
room rarely failed to brighten the atmosphere. 

‘‘These warm nights are enough to take away any 
one’s appetite,” remarked a languid-looking little lady 
at herelbow. ‘‘I suppose you will be going into the 
country soon, Mrs. Kittridge ?” 

“‘That depends, Mrs. Le Roy,” said Mrs. Kittridge. 
‘*T had planned to go next week, but last evening my 
nurse gave me warning that if we intended to go more 
than ten or twelve miles out of town she would not be 
willing to go with us, and, unfortunately, we have 
already engaged a cottage at Shelter Island.” 

‘*Ohb, I am delighted to know that you are going 
there,” said Mrs. Le Roy, quickly, ‘‘ for Mr. Le Roy is 
negotiating fora house, and we ehall probably join you 


when the older trees are gone. But you must have 
the gardener’s care, or you will grow up useless and 
unlovely, and bear only bitter fruit. 


of the entire neighborhood and to the wonder of some 
of her peculiar Norwegian callers. Thus they have 
rendered their tiny home so attractive that its home- 


in the course of three or four weeks. It is a charming 
place.” 
** Yes, very charming,” sighed Mre. Kittridge; ‘‘but 
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Norah is a good girl—muc better, at least, than the 
average—and Flossy is fond of her.” 

‘*Then you really think of going elsewhere?” asked 
Mrs. Le Roy, ia a disappointed tone. 

‘Oh, it is just possible that we raay succeed in find- 
ing some One who will not object to the distance, and in 
that case we shall keep the cottage,” gaid Mrs. K t- 
tiidge, with a curious littie smile. ‘‘ Miss E’lery, T 
should think you might know of some oe whom you 
might recommend,” she excisimed, catching sf the 
instant the geze of a pair of caruest youny eyes on the 
opposite side of the table. 

“TI was just pondering the propriety of recom- 
mending myself,” answered Miss E .cry, with a merry 
sparkle in her eyes and a sudden dasn of golor ia her 
cheek. 

‘‘My dear, lam not ina mood to be trifled with,” 
 gaid Mrs. Kittridge, pathetically; ‘‘I mu-t have 

nurse, and it has just occurred to me that you might 
know of some nice girl among your scholars who 
would answer my purpose.” 

‘*T will look over the list,” said Miss E'lery, thought- 
fully folding her napkin; ‘‘ butimost of the girls in 
my department are Americans, and of those who are 
thinking of doing anything for their own support 
every one of them, Iam afraid, would have the bad 
taste to prefer a place behiad a counter.” 

‘¢ T see no reason for calling it ‘bud taste,’” said Mrs. 
Le Roy. ‘Il rather think you yourse’f, Miss Ellery, if 
compelled to choose between the two, would take 4 
clerkship in preference to a nurse-girl’s place.” 

‘* Indeed I would not,” answered Miss Ellery, the 
color flashing into her cheeks again. ‘* Howcver hard 
a nurse-giri’s work may be, it cannot possibly be 
harder than standing a!! day bebind the counter, nor 
than silting hour efter hour ata sewing-machine. Ihave 
no patience with a public sentiment that makes such 
work more genteel thau tending litle children. It 
seems to me a purse’s mission is next tothe mother’s.” 

Mrs. Kittridge was softly clapping her hands. 
‘‘ Bravo, Miss Ellery !” she said in her low, clear voice. 
‘* Tf you could bring the pubiic to agree with you you 
would revolutionize the nursery and make the mother’s 
mission vastly easier then it is at present. But Iam 
afraid the public is wedded to its idols,” she added, 
with a sigh, as she rose from the table. 

Miss Ellery was a teacher in acity grammar-school, 
and it was only by virtue of being Mre. Wilscn’s niece 
that she was able to make her home in a first-class 
boarding-house. 

‘There is the hall bedroom at half price, as 
long as you choose to cccupy it,” Mrs. Wilson 
said to her, in her business-like way, when she 
took the house the previous Fall; aud Margaret, ac- 
cepling the coffer with eagerness, had felicitated her- 
s‘lf all winter on the possession of her sunny little 
room; but asthe spring advarced the longing for a 
sight of the woods, for the scund of lapping waves 
and the smell! of clovei-fields and new-mown hay, had 
grown into positive hunger. But no desirable boarding 
place could be had in the country for anything like the 
price she was vow paying, and she would allow her- 
self no pleasures that were likely to add to her ex- 
penses, for there was Tom, her studious young 
brother, all ready to enter college in the Fall, and, 
though earning a good salary at present as a book- 
keeper in # neighborivg city, without her help he 
would have to wait anothcr year. 

Clearly for her the country was a forbidden luxury, 
for that summer at least, and she philosophically de- 
termined to content herself with an cccasional visit to 
the park. But the conversation at the breakfast table 
that morning gave her a new idea; why not offer her 
services to Mrs. Kittridge as nurse for ker two months’ 
vacation? She was fond of children, she was young 
and vigorous—a littie enervated just now by the close 
air of the ¢chool-room, but quite equal to trundling a 
baby- carriage on the beach, or to performing any other 
nursery duty that might be required of her, and the 
joy of being in the country would more than compen- 
sate her for whatever irksomeness the position might 
involve. / 

‘‘Come in, my dear, come in,” said Mrs. Kittridge in 
answer to her knock at the half open cicor that after- 
noon. ‘Ihave been scanning the scdivertising c lumns, 
and am almost in despair. There are girls enough 
wanting places, and if I were not going out of town I 
might venture to have one come on trial, but I cannot 
bear the thought of taking an entire stranger with me 
into the country.” 

‘Then take me, Mrs. Kittridge,” said Margarel, 
eagerly. ‘'The Cirec'ors, owing to the necessity of 
repairing the buildivy, wish me to close my school a 
fortnight earlier than usual, and I shall be only too 
glad of an opportunity to spend my long vacation in 

the country.” 

But not in the capacity of a nurse, Miss Ellery ; 
you surely don’t mean that?” said Mrs. Kittridge, 
dropping her newspapers. 

** Why not, Mrs. Kittridge? I can’t afford to go irto 


| the country at my own expense; and if you accept 


my services my board will be psid, and I shall be 
carning something besides. And I am fond of chil- 
dreo, and ‘not altogether unaccustomed to the care of 
them. I had a baby sister once, of whom I took the 
eotire charge for more than a year.” 

The yourg voice had grown tremulous, and Mra. 
Kittridge leaned toward the speaker and took her 
wands tenderly in bers. 

‘*You are a brave girl, Miss F'lery; but have you 
couuled the cost, my dear? Yo. are fond of society, 
anit fitted to enjoy it, and in taking such a stcp you 
would virtually o3ztracize yourse’f N», no, Miss 
I can’t consent to your m»king such a sacri- 
fee.” 

‘But I don't consider it a sacrifice, Mrs. Kittridge,” 
urged Margaret. “I have quite set my heart on it, and 
have alicady begun to anticipate the good times Flossy 
and [are going to have together.” 

“>, my dear, your offer is too tempting to be re- 
siste:'! “ie very thought of Ficogsy’s having such a 
guardian tales a burcen off my heart. But it will be 
s0 hard for you! Not the care of F o-sy, J don’t think 
that will be partic: larly bard, but the position. There 
are people here, in your aunt’s house, who will turn 
you the cold shoulder the moment they bear that you 
are going to be my little girl’s nurse.” 

**O, I know that, but such slights will not disturb 
my peace cf mind in the least, Mrs. Kittridge,” said 
the girl, with asmile. ‘‘If you and Flossy are satic- 
fied with me I shal! be very wi'ling to let other people 
shrug their shoulders.” 

‘Then we will consider the compact signed and 
sealed,” said Mrs. Kittridge, with a kiss; ‘‘and there is 
only one stipulation that I shall make, and that is that 
you must come to the first table; in fact, that you will 
let me continue to treat you as an equal.” - 

‘Oh, thank you!” said Margaret, merrily. ‘‘I had 
not thought of the table, and was only going to stipu- 
late that I was not to wear a cap, it is so bad for the 
eyes.” 

‘IT am so glad that we understand each other,” said 
Mrs. Kittridge. And by the time Mr. Kittridge’s step 
was beard on the stairs, al! the preliminaries had been 
gatisfectorily arranged. 

‘*‘My dear Mrs. Kittridge, I do not see how you 
can encourage 80 crazy a project,” Mrs. Le Roy 
remonstrated, when it became known that Miss 
Ellery expected to go with the Kittridges to the 
country in the capacity of nurse; Miss Ellery her- 
self having taken no pains to keep it a secret. 
‘The girl is stepping out of her station; and, besides, 
it is going to make it 80 very embarrassing for all of 
us. ‘To be sure she is only a teacher, but we have 
been accustomed to treat her as an equal, and of 
course she can’t expect us to continue to do soin her 
new positior. Indeed, I don’t see, Mrs. Kittridge, 
how it wil! be possible for you to adapt yourself to the 
change.” 

‘‘T don’t apprehend any difficulty on that point,” 
said Mrs. Kittridge, quietly. ‘‘Last summer my 
nurse was away for a week, and during that time a 
young niece who was stsyiag with me proved a much 
more efficient nurse than the nurse berscelf, but I did not 
find it necessary to.change my manner toward her 
simply because she was doing a nurse’s duties.” 

‘Taat is altogether different,” ssid Mrs. Le Roy, 
coldly. ‘‘She was your own kia; but when you hire 
persons as servants you can’t be expected to treat 
them as cquals, however nice they may be. And Miss 
E tery is very nice. I have s] ways liked her, she is so 
pretty and ladylike, and I am thoroughly ont of 
patience with her for taking such a step. I am very 
sure Mrs. Wilson doesn’t approve of it.” 

‘*You are wrong there, Mrs. Le Roy,” said Mrs. 
Wilson, who had come in unobserved. ‘I shall miss 
her greatly, for she is like a daughter to me, and I had 
hoped to have her with me a!l summer; but I am glad 
that she has an opportunity to spend her vacation in 
ihe country, and I am not at al! disturbed by her 
choice of occupation; it will be good disci; line for 
her, <All girls ought to be trained in the care of chil- 
dren, and I don’t know Low on: could get the requisite 
training in any better way tan in the capacity of 
niuree.” 

But Mrs. Le Roy was not to be converted in a day 
to views 80 antagonistic to the traditions of her set; 
and, priding herself on possessing the jewel of consie- 
teacy, she began immediately to put isto practice her 
theory of the treatment that was herceforth to be ec- 
corded to Miss Ellery. Still, she had no wish to give 
any needless thrusts. She cven tried to evade asking 
ner broth: r-in-law to stay to dinner when he dropped 
ia to see her one afternoon, just home from Europe. 

‘* It will be so embarrassing to seat him face to face 
with the girl without an introduction,” she solilo- 
quized; ‘‘and of course under the circumstances an 
iatroduction is out of the question.” 

But the young man himself frustrated this consider- 
ate forethought. 


‘‘T want to see:-Herbert, so I think I’!] stay and dine 
with you,” he said when the dinner-bell rang. 

Fortunately for Mrs. Le Roy’s peace cf mind, Miss 
Ellery had not come dowa when they entered the 
cining-room, and when, a few moments later, she took 


her seat at the opposite side of the table, Mrs. Le Roy - 


found it convenient to seem engrossed in cunversaiion. 

‘“Why didn’t you introduce me to that gray-eyed 
girl, Irene?” asked her brother-in-law, during their 
after-dinner chat. ‘I like her face, and her manner, 
too. There is something restfu! about her.” 

‘* Yes, rather,” Mrs. Le Roy reluctantly assented. 
“Stull, you would hardly think an introduction desira- 
ble if you knew what she is about to do. The fact is, 
Phil, an introduction might prove embarrss3ing to you 
if you chanced to meet her some day rolling a baby- 
carriage.” 

‘*T don’t see why,” said Philip, 
she would roll it gracefu!ly.” 

“But you don’t understand, and you won’t believe 
it when I tell you, that she is actually going to Shelter 
Island with Mrs. Kittridge, as her nurse! S>esays she 
can’t afford to spend her vacation in the country if it 
is going to cost her any more thun it would cost to 
remain in town—lI’m sure I don’t see why, for she is 
getting a very good salary as a teacher—and when she 
found that Mra. Kittridge wanted a nurse for Flossy 
she at once offered her services.” 

‘*So that’s the sort of a girl she is!’ said Philip, 
stroking his brown mustache. ‘* Well, I admire her 
courage.” 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questiona, 
suagestions, and experienc’s for this coluinn } 


inuntly. gure 


Please inform me if there is any fonndation for the opinion held 
by eome that plants and flowers are acted upon advantageously or 
otherwise when planted at acertain phase of the moon, and oblige 
an old eubscriber. Yours, E. W. 

This is one of the many cuperstitions connected with the 
moon ; most of them seem now absurd tothe last degree. In 
‘* Taeser’s Five Hurdred Points of Husbardry” arethe lines: 

** Sow peason and beang in the wane of the moone; 
Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soone; 
That they, with the planet, may rest and rise, 
And flourieh with bearing most plentiful wise.”’ 
- On jwhich is the followirg note in ‘* Tusser Rediviyus,” 
London, 1744. page 16: 

** Planetary influence, especially that of the moon, has commonly 
very much attributed to it in rnra! sffairz, perhaps sometimes too 
mach, However, it must be granted that the moon is an excellent 
clock, and, if not the cause of many surprising accidenta, gives 


a just indication of them; wherecf thisof peas and beans may be. 


one instance; for peas and beans, sown during the increase, do 
run more to hawm and straw, and during the declension, more to 


cod, according to the common consent of countrymen. And, I 


must own, I have experienced it ; but I will not aver it, so that it is 
not liable to exceptions.”’ 

Another writer in the last century describes a superstitious 
person as one who “ will not commit his seed to the earth 
when the soil, but when the moon, requires it. He will have 
his hair cut when the moon is either in Leo, tbat bis locks 
may stare like the lion’s shag, or in Aries, that they may 
curl like-aram’s horn. Whatever he would have to grow, 
he sets about it when she is in her increase; but for what he 
would have made less, he chooses her wane.” So we see 
that the superstitions did not agree, one beginning planting 
on the increase and the other on the wane, to secure the best 
results. Whatever influence the moon may have on vegeta- 
tion is so slight that it were better to turn one’s thought tc-— 
ward otber i: fluences better known, and till the soil well 
and cloose good seed. 


As in its own native country, the eparrow is getting to be 
an intolerable nuisarce in the United States. They are so 
pugnacious that they drive other birds away from their 
wonted haunts, and are great deyourers of fruit and grain. 

I had boxes for the beautiful biuebirds put up years ago 
outside my buildings, and here they came every season to 
rear their broods; delighting us with their bright presence 
and cheering us with their songs, with which they were the 
earliest in spring and the latest in antumn—in fact, extending 
into December unlesss particularly wintry. 

Last epring Englieh sparrows came from the village about 
a mile off. drove the bluebirds away, and nestled in their 
boxes. Ilere they brought ous numerous brocds, which, as 
soon as they could fly, constantly infested my povltry-hovee 
to feast upon the food placed there for the chi-kens. They 
are voracions little creatures, and each’ one will eat as much 
as & very yonng chicken, so that it cost about one fourth as 
rauch food to rear the former as to grow up the latter to full 
size. 

The past March [ took down all the boxes, so the sparrows 
have not come from the village agaiu to stay; for they fer- 
sook my premises when I shut up the poultry house early in 
December, and thus barred them from obtaining food there. 
But then I loge the Jovely bluebirds; for, baving no boxes 
hung up outside of the buildings, they do not make their 
nests near us. 

To get rid of this plague of English sparrows, I think we 
shall be forced to give a premium for their scalps, aud thus 
let the shot-gun have full play upon them, and also break up 
their nests and destroy their eggs wherever they can be 
found. A. 

Which do you consider the safest in a thunder storm, to have the 


windows closed cr open? Please auswer in The Christian Union, 
H. 


Lightning occasionally finds its way into a building through 
an open window, and it is quite unwise to sit at a window 
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during a severe thunder shower; but we Keep such windows 
open as will give needed air and will not admit rain. Re- 
member that a free passage of electricity through a building 
does no harm; the danger comes where an accumulation 
meets an obstruction to a free dispersion and flies over a gap 
into & passage too small for it. 


Our 


AJoung 


DAVID'S PRIZE. 
By Howarp Beman, 


" HEY say there’s a skeleton in ev’ry house, Al- 

miry ; au’ this is ours. I used to think we 
didn’t have any, though we've always been poor 
enough, beaven knows!” 

‘‘T never minded poverty before, John,” said the 
wife; ‘‘ we've been blessed with good health, an’ have 
been able to earn a comfortable livin’, if rot a bounti- 
But this—this is so hard to bear ;” and she 
laid aside the worn garment she was mending and 
looked steadily into the fire with that expression of 
despair that comes not of sudden grief, but of a sor- 
row growing day by day into the life. 

A slight souni from the trundle-bed caused the 
mother to hasten to her little one, bending tenderly 
over the golden head and softly smoothing the rum- 
pled blankets. Then, as though there were a mourn- 
ful pleasure in the act, she thrust her warm hand 
beneath the bed-clothes and gently caressed the little 
distorted feet that bad never taken a step. This was 
the skeleton—this the sorrow that brcoljled over the 
household: the youngest child, and oaly daughter, was 
acripples She was a lovely little creature, now two 
and a half years old; the fairest, her parents believed, 
in all Nova Scotia; for this was 

‘In the Arcadian land on the shores of the Basin of Minas.” 

As Mrs. Hart came back to the fireside and resumed 
her work, her husband asked : 

‘* Did Dr. Blake seem very sure about it ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” wag the quick reply; ‘‘he said it had 
been done in scores of cases both in Eogland and 
America, and he would guarantee that this Boston 
surgeon could make ler poor little feet as right as 
anybody’s. On, it seems harder than ever to know she 
might be helped, whil€ we are so poorand powerless.” 

‘*‘Don’t take on so,\Almiry,” said Mr. Hart, wiping 
his eyes with a rough hand ; for tears were chasing 
each other down the mother’s pale cheeks; ‘‘ mebbe 
we can manage to get the money somehow, though it 
does look dubious just now.” 

The eldest boy, David, who was sitting near, ap- 
parently engrossed with his arithmetic lesson, now 


- looked up and eagerly asked : 


‘* How much would it cost for mother to go to Bos- 
ton with little sister and have her feet straightened ?” 

‘*T don’t know exactly,” replied the father; ‘‘ but I 
s’pose the fare both ways, the board bill while there, 
and the surgeon’s fee would ajl amount to at least a 
hundred dollars, mebbe a good dea! more.” 

hundred dollars!” was bis astonished reply. 

A million would hardly have seemed larger or more 
impossible of attainment. 

‘‘T thought,” he faltered, ‘‘that p’raps you'd let me 
work out next summer—Jack an’ Stevie are gettin’ 
big enough to help here at home—an’ I could earn 
enough to send ’em ; but 1 couldn’t. ’Twould take a 
good while to earn that; but I could doit in a few 
years, mother.” 

‘*You’re a good boy, —e ” was the gentle reply, 
and a smile shone through the tear-drops. ‘But the 
doctor thinks to wait even a year would make her 
chances much smalier.” 

When David climbed the stairs to the little bed- 
room he shared with his two younger brothers, his 
brain was full of projects for making money. Half 
the night he lay awake forming plans and rejecting 
them, while the wild March wind mingled its roar 
with the thunderous music of the mighty incoming 
tide. 

Nor was this one wakeful night the end of David's 
planning; he took his brother Jack into confidence, 
and together they talked over each scheme. 

““Tli go without butter on my bread,” said Jack, 
swallowing a sigh; for, like most ten-year-old boys, 
he enjoyed good things, and butter was his especial 
weakness. 

**So'll I; but that won’t make so much difference 
in my case,” said David, laughing. ‘‘You know 
Stevie says you eat butter ’n’ bread instead o’ bread 
an’ butter.” 

‘*T wish’t we could find a gold mine, an’ not have to 
wait to earn the money,” suygested impatient Jack. 

David shook his head. ‘‘ There’s no use wishin’ 
that; the money’s got to come little by little. Let’s 
get a box an’ putin it ev’ry cent we can earn, an’ say 
notbin’ about it to mother till we getareal lot. I'll 
put in that silver half dollar I got for leavin’ off ’t the 
head the most, an’ I know of a way to get a little 


more. Billy Farnam says he’)! give me a quarter of a 
dollar for a little sail-boat like that I rigged for Steve ; 
an’ if he would, don’t you s’pose there sare other boys 
who'd do the same? Folks ain’t so poor as we be, an 
if they was they don’t all have little sisters they want 
to send to Boston.” 

But opportunities for earning were sot frequent in 


that sparsely settled region, and the moncy came very 


slowly. At times David was despairing, and again a 
stroke of good fortune—for such he considered the 
earning a few dimes—rendered him hopeful. 

Once, as he stood on the shore of the basin watch- 
ing the tide as it came rushing in, he recalled a story 
he bad beard, how a man found oa the shore a 
jeweled ear-ring of great value, that had probably 
been torn from some victim of a wreck. 

‘‘Oh, if I could only find such a thing!” exclaimed 
the boy, clasping bis hands tightly. But his homely 
common sense discouraged such a wild idea, and he 
added: ‘‘ Precious little time have I to be searchin’ the 
flats. I might better be at work iryin’ to earn some- 
thin’ than runnin’ on that fool’s errand.” 

Mesnwhile little Bessie was growing more and more 
beautiful and winsome. Though nothing was ever 
said in her presence concerning her deformity, she 
was evidently aware that she was different from other 
children. As spring advanced and the boys began to 
go barefoot, she would sometimes pull off her little 
stockings and home-made cloth shoes, and gravely 
look first at the strong, sturdy feet of her brothers, 
and then at her own, so unnaturelly bent. 

‘*It cuts me right through to see her do that,” said 
David to Jack on one such occasion; ‘‘an’ the awful 
sorry look on mother’s face is jest as bad.” 

One night in early June the two brothers lay awake 
long, talking in whispers of their failures and possi- 
bilities, until poor Jack became so sleepy that in the 
midst of a sentence he was carried away to dreamland. 
Bat David was restiess and wakeful, his warm heart 
full of desire to do something for the little sister he 
loved so well, and fear lest he should not succeed. He 
counted the slow strokes of the clock as they told the 
hour of eleven, and said to himself: 

‘*] do’ know as I was ever awake so ‘late in all my 
life before.” 

Shortiy after this he became conscious that for some 
time he had been hearing a sound as of the surf beat- 
ing against the shore. Being £t0 accustomed to the 
roaring of water—for in this arm of the Bay of Fundy 
the tide rises and falls from fifty to seventy feet each 
day—he ha‘ thought nothing of it. But just now it 
flashed across his mind that the tide was high between 
six and seven o’clock, and therefore must now be 
nearly run out. 

‘*What on earth can that splashin’ mean?” thought 
the boy; ‘‘there’s no wind a blowin’, an’ the tide ain’t 
comio’ in, unless I’ve been asleep an’ didn’t know it;” 


and he sat upright in bed, rubbing his eyes to assure 


himself that hc was not dreaming. 

The noise was fast becoming terrific; David thought 
he had never heard even the wind and tide make such 
a commotion. 

Presently the clock struck twelve, and then he knew 
that he had not been asleep, and that something un- 
usual must be occurring along the shore. Noiselessly 


slipping out of bed, he went to the window; the 


wabping moon was shining faintly and the stars were 
bright. 

‘**’Tain’t so very dark, if ’tis midnight,” said David; 
‘*I’m a-goin’ to find out what all this is about.” 

It was but the work of a moment to draw on his 
scanty clothing, and, swinging himself into a low tree 
whose branches were within reach of his window, he 
was soon on his way to the shore. Rolling up his 
pantaloons, he boldly made his way down the flat 
toward the receding tide and the noise, his bare feet 
sinking in the mud at every step. But he had not 
gone far ere terror overcame him, and he went back 
to sit on the bank to wait and wonder. 

‘*Tt can’t be a ship,” he mused; ‘‘no kind o’ craft 
could kick up such a fuss as that; I b’lieve it’s some. 
thin’ alive.” 

As loud as the report of a sma]! cannon, but sharper, 
and more like what one might suppose to be the clap- 
ping of gigantic hands, sometimes three or four in 
quick succession, came the sounds. 

An hour passed, and the commotion was perceptibly 
less—long pauses occurring between the noises. After 
a time all was still except an occasional heavy thud. 

Courage and curiosity now triumphed over fear, and 
David again ventured down the flat. With wide-open 
eyes and senses alert, he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of the sounds, and soon was able to see, in the dim 
light, a dark object outlined against the sky. 

‘It looks like the hull of a ship, bottom upwards,” 
thought the boy, cautiously going a little nearer. But 
just then one end of the shape gave a flop that sent 
the mud flying in all directions. David made a back- 
ward leap that would have done credit to a professional 
gymnast, saying aloud in his excitement : 


‘It’s a whale, sure’s I’m alive! an’ it’s my whale, 
for I'll have it, I wiil!” 

How to hold possession of it was the next question, 
for a quarter of a mile of mud lay between him and the 
bank, and the tide, which was already turning, would 
soon carry away the prize. But with our hero to think 
was to act, and we shall see whether wisely or not. 
Running as fast as possible over the oozy ground, he 
made his way to his father’s boat-house, and, hastily 
throwing into bis skiff a gaff hook and a long, stout 
rope, he _— started back, dragging the boat after 
him. 

He had not gone far when he bethought himself 
that his parents might be alarmed at discovering his 
absence ; so, leaving the boat, he ran to the house, 
which was not more thirty rods from the shore. Go- 
ing to the open bedroom window, he shouted : 

‘*Father! mother! I've got a whale!” ani then 
darted back without waiting fora reply, so fearful was 
he of losing what he already considered his own prop- 
erty. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hart were both sound asleep when 
their boy’s voice penetrated the room, but they woke 
instantly, conscious that some one had spoken, but un- 
certain as to the words. 

** Who was that?” (uestioned the father. 

“Twas David’s voice, I'm sure,” answered the 
mother; ‘‘an’ it seemed as though he was right here 
in the room.” 

‘* David!” called Mr. Hart; but no answer came, 
Going to the stairway, he called again, with the same 
result. 

‘*It must be he hollered out in his sleep, an’ both 
windows bein’ open it sounded pretty plain. (Guess 
I'll see what time ’tis,” and he struck a match and held 
it before the clock. ‘‘ It’s a quarter past two; time 
for another nap ;" and, undisturbed, he lay down to 
sleep. 

But Mrs. Hart was more wakeful, and presently 
said : 

‘It sounded to me as though he said, 
whale.’”’ 

‘* T)'ye think he’s been a-fishin’?” was the laughing 
response. ‘I thought he said, ‘ Git out the way ;’ you 
better go to sleep, Almiry.” 

Meanwhile David hastened back to his prize, which 
was now surrounded by the water. 

The monster was utterly motionless, and as the boy 
approached it he almost thought he had been mis- 
taken, and that such an enormous thing could not 
have been alive. 

Getting into his boat, he paddled close up to its 
finally venturing to touch it with anoar. As there was 
still no movement he lost all fear and became ex- 
ultant. 

He rowed round the great creature, and in the star. 
light could see the open mouth—a cavern large enough 
to engulf several such boys. David became for the 
time being an animated exclamation point. 

_ “Of all this world an’ creation, what a mouth! Con- 
science alive, whata tail! I shouldn’t ba’ cared to we 
very near when he was a-thrashin’ round so!” 

Our hero now tied one end of the rope securely to 
the iron ring in the bow of the boat, fastened the gaff 
to the other end and hooked it firmly into the lower 
jaw of the dead whale, and then lay down in the boat 
to wait for morning and high water. : 

The novel sensation of being out on the Basin in the 
night under such peculiar circumstances kept him 
wake. But the time dragged heavily. He tried to make 
a little fun for himself when beginning to feel drowsy. 

‘* Mighty big hoss I've got here, but my kerriage is 
ruther small. Git up, ole feller!” A thrill shot over 
the boy as he added: ‘‘ My, what if he shouldn’t be 
really jead, an’the water as it gits higher should bring 
him to life! My neck wouldn’t be worth much.” | 

But no such thing happened, and, save being tossed 
about by the waves, the night passed quietly until the 
eastern sky began to show faint streaks of red. 

The great carcass was now afloat, and David felt 
safer to keep a rope’s-length distant, as it made him 
just a trifle nervous to see the “or thing rolling on the 
water. 

Soon there was a tremendous lurch which nearly 
upset the boat, and drenched its occupant to the skin ; 
but no serious harm was done ; the whale had simply 
turned over, and only its white breast was row visible 
at the surface of the water. 

David's plan was to wait until high tide and then 
row to shore, towing the whale; but he soon found he 
could not do that. 

‘**T might as well think o’ draggin’ the meetin’ -houge 
off!” he exclaimed in despair, after tugging with 
all his might and making no progress; ‘‘I wish father 
was here.” 

Early in the morning the Hart family were astir as 
usual, for they were workers, from the father down to 
little Stephen. 

‘*Where’s David?” asked Jack, coming into the 
kitchen, where his mother was preparing breakfast ; 
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‘(he must ha’ got up awful early, for I’ve been awake 
ever 80 long.” 

‘‘T haven’t seen him ; perhaps he went out with your 
father,” was the unconcerned reply. 

But at breakfast-time it appeared that no one of the 
family had seen him. 

‘* John!” said Mrs. Hart, energetically, as a recol- 
lection flashed across her mind, ‘‘I do believe ’twus 
- David that shouted in the night, an’ I believe he said, 

‘]’ve got a whale.’” 

Mr. Hart could not help laughing at the idea, but he 
sent Jack to the shore to see if the missing boy were to 
be found, and bhimsclf went to the barn to search. 

Jack s00n came running back to say that the boat 
was gone, and that there were barefoot tracks down 
the bank. 

‘¢ He’s probably gone a-fishin’,” said the father ; ‘‘ ‘he 
happened to wake up, an’ so took an early start ; ’most 
likely thought he’d be back by breakfast-time ; he’s 
done it before, you know.” 

‘* But the whale ?” questioned the mother. 

‘*Pvoh! Almiry,” replied her husband, ‘‘ you must 
ha’ dreampt that; though he might ha’ said he was 
goin’ to see f he cyuldn’t catch a whale; p’raps he’ll 
bring ye one for dinner ;” and Mr. Hart laughed aloud 
at his own joke. 

But the forencoa wore away and David did not come. 
The family were now alarmed, and the father started 
in search of him. 

He wa'ked rapidly down the site. eagerly scanning 
the water, now sparkling in the mid-day sun. 

‘* Have you seen anything of.a boy in a boat?” was 
the question he asked every one; but nobody answered 
in the affirmative. Three or four miles he walked, and 
was about ready to turn back, thinking David must 
gone up the Basin, when he espied something far out 
on the water, but it did not look like a boat. _ 

Hastening op, he came to ‘‘ the store,” and there re- 
quested others to look and see if they could make out 
the object. A boy was dispatched to ‘‘Cap’n Wil- 
son’s” to borrow a spy-glass, by mean; of which they 
discovered a boat with an occupant, and something 
else which appeared like a portion of a wreck. 

To make along story skort, other boats were sent 
out, and, with the aid of a few pairs of strong arms, 
David’s prize was towed ashore. 

The lad was fairly ill from lack of sleep, excitement, 
and hunger, but he was a hero in the ecyes of the 
crowd that soon assembled—for news travels fast—and 
a happier boy never trod Acadian soil. 

He knew the whale was worth something, but his 
ideas of value were vague; he only hoped be coald 
sell it for enough to send little Bessie to Boston. 

When the immense creature was in position where 
it could be seen and measured, it was found to be 
eighty-seven fect in lengtb, and seventeen feet from 
back to breast through the thickest part. The tallest 
man in the company stood on the monster’s lower 
jaw, and his head did not touch the upper. 

Before night a steamer came down the Basin, and 
the captain purchased David’s big fish, paying what 
seemed to the boy the incredible sum of four hundred 
dollars, 

“It’s David’s own cash,” said his father, ‘‘ an’ he 
shall have his say as to what shall be done with it.” 

And David had his say. 

The much-needed surgical treatment was given the 
little sister, and to-day she walks on two sound feet; 
while the remainder of the money was laid aside to be 
used for schooling. 

St. Joun, N. B. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
RIXIE and I[ are at the sea-shore, and this is the 
way it happened. More than a year ago Trixie 
was going to see Jumbo, but something happened to 
prevent. A second time she was disappointed, and so 
when last spring she found that Jumbo was on exhibi- 
tion again, she thought there was another chance for 
her, and I thought I must be sure to manage it so that 
she should not be a third time disappointed. Trixie 
had heard about Jumbo when he was in England, and 
had wanted very much to see him even then, so you 
see she had accumulated—that isa pretty large word 
to use about so litile a girl—a very great desire to see 
and feed him. Even her little friend Lorraine, much 
younger and smaller than she, had taken from her 
country home a paper bag of ginger-cukes for Jumbo, 
and it seemed as if all the people she knew, big and 
little, had seea Jumbo except herself. But as the 
day when we planned to go came nearer and nearer 
Trixie began to consider whether, after all, she should 
- enjoy the visit so very much, and she thought of all 
the dangerous performances that other people had 
seen when they went to see Jumbo, and she said she 
should have to shut her eyes when those things came. 
One night she woke me about half-past two o’clock, 
and called me very gently. I went into her room, 
and she said : 


| I like them now. 


‘*Excuse me for disturbing you, but I have been 
awake a long while, thinking about Jumbo, and I 
think that ’twill be pretty exciting, and that the sea- 
shore wou'd be better fur me, and I wanted to ask 
you if you don’t think I ought to save up the money 
and the time ’twould take for papa or you to go to the 
city with me and see Jumbo, to go to the sea-shore ?” 

I told her it was quite worth thinkingabout, and that 
if she would go to sleep we would talk it over and 
decide it in the morning. And in the morning we 
decided it, and now we are on our way to the friends 
with whom Trixie is to have her ‘‘ Jumbo weck” at 
the sea-shore. Tu-day we have not secn much sea or 
much shore, for a most vigorous rain has been pour- 
ing down all day,*and from our windows in the great 
hotel, which overlook the bay and give a glimpse of 
the great ocean beyond, we can scarcely see any- 
thing; but to-morrow, if nothing happens, I shal! 
leave Trixie on the shore of the great ocean, where she 
can play in the sand and bathe in the surf. Perhaps 
she will tell you abpcut it, and about some games she 
has learned to-day from the many children who have 
been playing together in the hotel parlor. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

J have heard of your letters in The Christian Union, and thought 
I would write to ycu—my two friends and myself. We ail vo to 
echoo] and like it very much, My birthday is to-day, and I am nine 
years old. We wish to become your nieces, 

Kittig H., Bessré AND Mamig 8. 

As you did not date your letter I cannot tell on what 
day of what month your birthday occurs. Three lit- 
tle friends can help one another in their fun, and can 
help one another grow better. Did you ever notice 
how girls copy one another? If one girl braids her 
hair in a new way, how quickly it is imitated! So 
little habits are copied, not always intentionally, and a 
good girl with good manners will help to make her 
companions good and well behaved. 

OBERLIN, Ohio, July 15. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

] have never written to yon before. I have got a email! brother who 
was a year old the seventh of thia menth; he had a little twin, but he 
died a few hours after he was born. I have got one sister younger 
than I am, named Marion, and one older, named Eloise. My cousin 
Lottie ia with us ; eo there are four of us girls, and we have a good 
deal of fun. Lottie and I both take music lessone, aud we practice 
duets together. I play paper dolis a good deal, and I have nine very 
pretty ones, I am very bold to go on writing without asking if | 
may be one of your nieces or not. MARGARET T. 8S. 

Perhaps you know some of the duets I spoke to Al'ce 
and Kitty about last week. There is also one of Men- 
delssohn’s which I like very much. It is one of the 
‘* Songs without Words,” arranged for four hands, and 
is called ‘* Consolation.” It must be played with ex- 
pression. Iused to like paper dolls when I was a child, 
and il whisper to you, if you won’t tell anybody, that 
Only a day or two ago I had a very 
pretty one given me, and it stands where I can see it 
now. 

: San Jost, Cal., July 12, 1893, 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I thank yon for the pretty card yourent tome. I thonght it very 

pretty. I had avery nice time onthe Foarthof Jaly. I saw the 


procession in the morning and at night. I am having vacation, but 
it is *moat over, for our school begins next Monday. My brother has 


a pair of white mice. My little baby-brother 1s fifteen monthe old, 


and has thirteen teeth, and is very mischievous, It is one person's 
business to take care of him. I have two oider brothera—John and 
Aifrea. John works in the telegraph office, and Alfred in the can- 
ning factory. I was ten years old on Aprill. I live just out of 
San José. We havea littl: frait, such as apples, figs, apricota, and 
pears. Yours truly, Emma 8, 

A mischievous baby is likely to make a useful boy 
if the energy which causes him to do inconvenient 
things is directed toward helpful things. See how 
glad he will be, if you quietly and cheerfully show 
him, to do something useful. Give him a box, anda 
few buttons to put into it, or a pin-cushion, and a 
dc zen pins to stick in it. ‘hank him when it is done, 
and praise him for doing well. As fast as he is able 
to learn them, give him things to do which will not 
trouble any one, and if you give him so much that is 
not mischief to occupy him he will not have time to 
do any harm. A baby is not to blame for doing any- 
thing his hands find to do until he is taught what is 
right and is not. 

MILWAUKEE, July 19, 1883, 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have just been looking over some of my old letters, and among 
them I found the note yon wrote me some months ago; and as I 
remembered that I had not answered it, I thought I wonld ait down 
and answer it this morning. It is vacation now, so I do not have to 
study, and I shall try and write you several letters before school 
commences again. It is a lovely day here—just the right kind of a 
day to be out of doors—and I do wish that you were here to enjoy it 
with me. Have you ever visited Milwaukeé? If you have not, you 
ought to, for it is a lovely place, especially in summer. I do wieh 
you would tike a vacation and come ont and visit me this summer. 
I am sure that you would enjoy it, for there are lots of lovely drives 
that we could take. And there are a great many nice places to have 
picnics. We have a great many picnics herein the summer. [have 
only been to one; that was our Sunday-schoo! picnic, which was at 
Soldiers’ Home, a very pretty place about three miles from the city. 
I enjoyed going through the buildings very much. ‘The main build- 
ing, where the soldiers (nine hundred in all) live, isa large seven- 
story brick building, which is furnished nicely. They have every- 
thing they need, and seem very happy. Even in the hospital they 
seem happy, though many of them are great sufferers. Our pastor 


took us through the wards,and he stopped and spoke to several. 
There was one in particular that he spoke to who seemed 89 patient. 
dir. [—— aaid to him that he hoped he would soon be abieto he 
about, but he anewered that he never expected to be free from pain 
nor leave his bed till **God allowed him to enter,that happy land 
above.”’ 

I should think where you have to read s0 many letters you would 
Like to have them all short. So, for fear that I have made this too 
long, I will close. I should be very giad to receive a letter from you 
@° you ever flad time to write. With much love, I remain 
Your loving niece, C, J. 

[ carnot write personal letters to my young people 
unless there is some special reascn forit. I have so 
many nicces and nephews in your city that I am very 
desirous to see it. It must be delightful, I am sure. 
D> you not think it quite worth while to possess the 
secret which can make cn? 89 patient on a sick bed ? 


ARLINGTON, N. Jd., July 11, 1983. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

The last time I wrote was a year ago this spring; sol thought I 
wou'd write again; my sister wrote then, too, and she was afraid 
you never got it until your Christmas card arrived for her, for 
which I will now thank you, both for hers and mine. It was very 
neglectful in me not to acknowledge it before, but I guees | am 
kind of dilatory in doingit. Many things have intervened since we 
received your cards About the firet of April ! was taken sick, and 
then we took a long journey to my grandmother’s in Maine, and I 
returned about two weeks ago; I did not fully recover while away ; 
we left my sister there, as she likei staying there, and liked the 
achool better, too. 

When we got home we found our garden rather ‘a distressed look. 
ing place; we found the fruit trees with a good many worms’ nests 
on them; and we found them eating the grapes off; they eat oft the 
stems of the grapes, and sometimes the whole bunch. You must 
know that our flower garden haa all run to waste, so we have bunt a 
few ‘tlowers. _I am very mnch interested in The Christian Union, 
and especially in Charity’s Report, to which I will contribute one 
d: liar; you may put it in my sister’s name, Mary P. T.; she had 
sc venty-tive centa, and I have added to it since I came home; she 
will be very much surprised to see her name in the paper, for my 
aunt takes the paper. Your loving niece, LatRra F. T. 

It sounds as if your fruit trees were eating the 
grapes, but I suppose you mean the worms are doing 
the work. You see what harm comes to a neglected 
garden; and worse barm comes toa neglected cbild. 
Your money will go toward saving a child from the 
destruction of neglect. Your hands will soon change 
the appearance of your garden, and what cannot be 
wholly restored this year I hope will be all right next 
year. For that you must destroy the nest and eggs of 
the worms. 

Beacn, July 21, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

| have never written to yon before, but mamma haa for me. - [I 
went to achool last year ard learned to write myself. I goto the 
Friends’ school, and like it all except going to meeting, but I don’t 
like to ait atill from ten to eleven o'clock. Schoo! is over now, and I 
am having a nice time at Rehoboth. With much love, I remain your 
loving niece, MaTTiE McL. 

I am glad to see your own handwriting. It is good 
for children to learn to sit still, though it is rather a 
hard lesson. If you can grow up to be as lovely and 
gcntle and kind as some of the Friends [ have known, 
yu will never regret your school days. Did I tell you 
that I saw a picture in the ‘‘ Hub” which I think must 
have been your father’s ? 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, $590 62 
Willie R. Hamlin. ‘ --100 
Jean and John ‘. . 200 
Salisbury (Conn.) Congrevationa Sabbath- 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENOR. 


PUZZLES. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE, 
A consonant. 
A email! lake. 
An obsolete word for a little bag or budget. 
A sultan mentioned in ** Ivanhoe,” 
A work baving two faces, uniting so as to forma salient angle 
toward the enemy. 


A metal. 
A consonant. 
SQUARE WORD, 
.Expended, 
A city in Italy. 
Ils. 
The great river of Evypt. 
The French for ** cup. ’ W. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC., 


A French soldier. 
The name of several kings of Spain and Portugal. 
A German author. 
A Britieh diplomatist. 
The late Archbiabop of Canterbury. 
A Spanish chronicler. 
An English physician of the seventeenth century, 
A Grecian warrior. 
Initiale and finals name two celebrated battles of the Revolation. 
C. W. K. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 19. 


Ornithological Homonyme, —1. Switt. 
5. Bittern. 6. Thrush. 7. Kite. 8. Owl. 

Conundrums.—1. Saw, sir (saucer). 
4. Because itis felt. | 

Peaceful Enigma, —Righteousness. 

Charade.—Sweetbread. 

Shakespearean Characters.—|. Hamlet. 2. Falstaff. 3. Shallow. 
4. Dogberry. 5. Proteus. 6. Benedick. 7. Touchstone. 8 Shvleck. 
9. Ferdinand. 10. Prospero. 


2. Court-ship. 3. Tur-key 


2. Hawk. 3. Pelican. 4. Ruff. 
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Books and Authors. 


THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS.: 

The term ‘Science ” in the title of this book is used 
in a peculiar sense. Wespeak of Mental Science and 
the Science of Mind as synonomous expressions. So 
Political Science and the Science of Politics seem 
to mean the same thing. But the work by President 
Woolsey on Political Science is on a different subject 
from that on the Science of Politics by Professor Amos. 
The former author discusses the State, the doctrine of 
rights as its foundation, its theory, and its various 
forms. His work is a systematic treatise on the gen- 
eral subject of civil government. Political Science is 
with him the knowledge of theoretical and practical 
politics carefully arranged and classified. He uses the 
term ‘‘ Science” as it is used when we speak of Mental 
Science. Professor Amos uses the term in a different 
sense. He does not aim to give us systematic infor- 
mation as to the State—its origin, its principles, its 
processes—but he irquires rather as to the existence 
of a science of politics; whether the principle involved 
and the facts manifested in the carrying on of civil 
government can be put into a scientific form. Refer- 
ring to what he calls the ‘‘exact methods and indig- 
putable conclusions of the sciences coucerned with 
matter,” the question is, whether politics can be erected 
into a science. Though there are difficulties in the 
way of applying ‘‘ rigorous sclentific methods ” to poli- 
tics, and though beiieving that political studies usua!ly 
present themselves in an unscientific aspect, he is evi- 
dently hopeful of better things, and offers this work as 
his contribution toward a more logical and scientific 
study of the subject. 

The author is perhaps too mindful that his work be- 
longs to ‘‘The International Scientific Series.” He 
pays too much deference to the claim that science be- 
longs exclusively to material things. He often speaks 
of the exact methods, the logical accuracy, the scien- 
tific precision, etc., etc., which pertain, in his judg- 
ment, to physical science ; and a vague idea seems to 
be floating before his mind that politics may be studied 
in some such way. It is clear that the methods em- 
ployed in chemistry or astronomy cannot be applied 
to the subject of civil government, and if logical ex- 
actness and scientific accuracy cannot found outside 
of such methods then politics can never be made a 
science. But there is not one logic for physical science 
and another for other subjects. Induction and deduc- 
tion are the same when used in the investigation of 
mental and social topics as when applied io phenom- 
ena connected with matter. The operations of the 
mind, the reasoning processes, are no more exact 
when concerned with physical science than when em- 
ployed in other departments of knowledge. The facts 
may be better estab.ished, the premises may be more 
sure. in the former case, but the reasoning itself is 
independent of tke subject matter. 

Making some allowance for this apparent exaltation 
of the exactness of the methods in physical science, 
much praise is due Professor Amos for his elaborate 
effort to improve the methods of investigating the very 
important subject of politics. He shows great famil- 
iarity with the leadiny political writers in both ancient 
and modern times, and points out the eontribution 
made by such to atrue «cience of politics. Among 
the chief additions to political experience made by the 
American revolution, and recorded in the Constitution, 
are the doctrines: first, that a competent judicial 
authority is the proper and final test of the constitu- 
tional validity of a new law; and, secondly, that every 
people, when deliberately and solemnly appealed to, is 
competent to revise to any extent its own system of 
government. Of the English Utilitarians—Bentham, 
the two Mills, Austin, Lewis, and Grote—he says they 
have been indifferent to the necessity of patient his- 
torical investigation, and have been antipathetic, if 
not hostile, to every form of religious belief; that it 
is an obvious disqualification in a thinker or a school 
if there is an absence of sympathy with the religious 
emotions of mankind. In his chapter on Political 
Reasoning he makes a protest against the recent at- 
tempts to regard the rude usages of uncivilized com- 
munities as supplying a satisfactory clue to the nature 
of man and of human society. The facts themselves 
may have been gathered with the greatest care, so as to 
be wholly worthy of confidence, but the rearoning 
from them is as worthless as were the panegyrics of 
Rousseau on a State of Nature. One of the best chap- 
ters is that on Political Forms, Tie same may be said 
of that on Right and Wrong in Politics. He maintains 
that governments are now compelled to comply with a 
purely moral standard of action to an extent which a 
hundred years would have seemed to the moralist a 
dream. The work is worthy of careful study by all 
who desire a comprehensive knowledge of the princi- 
ples involved ia civil government. 


' The Science of Politics. By Sheldon Amos. New Yerk: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


We have been hearing much of Alpbonse Daudet of late, 
his last work, ‘' L’Evangeliste,” having given a still brighter 
glow to the halo of celebrity that surrounds his name. Con- 
sequently, when the announcement was made that the August 
number of the Century would contain an article on the 
famousyFrench novelist by no less competent a critic than 
Mr. Henry Jame:, interest was arouged and curiosity put on 
the alert to gratify themselves with a peep-show of the life 
and habits of the author of ‘‘ L’Evangeliste.’’ They were des- 
tined to disappointment, however, for the questions of ‘‘What 
does he look like? what are his habite? what is his home 
life ?”” Mr. James has refrained from approaching, with as 
scrupulous an absence of curiosity and as strict an assump- 
tion of indifference as characterize any of*the gentlemen in 
his stories. However this course may be approved on the 
score of ‘' good form,” the result is not half so commendable 
in the article itself, the title of which thereby becomes a 
misnomer, since jt is only the works of Daudet that are here 
analyzed for us, while of the man himself we learn but little. 
Of what there is, however, nothing but praise can be given, 
and as to what is lacking, fortunately we can be supplied 
from other sources. It is very probable that with such a 
vivid counterfeit presentment as Mr. Johnson has engraved 
for a frontispiece, it was thought that any personal element in 
the article would be superfluous, for no one with any percep- 
tion could fail to read at first sight many of Daudet’s charac- 
teristics from this admirable engraving. We were curious to 
compare this portrait with a pen-picture of Daudet which 
occurred in a recent number of the ‘‘ London World ’’—a de- 
scription which we quote herewith for the sake of our readers. 
who may not see the ‘‘ Century” portrait : 

**To enter Danudet’s home talent of some kind is absolutely 
necessary; nonentities and colorless folk are religiously excluded. 
With his southern vivacity and gayety, Daudet takes ais full share 
in the amusement of the evening. Of medium height, well built, 
almoet athletic in bearing, carrying lightly his forty-three years, 
Daudet basa head that might serve as a model of Christ—a black- 
haired Christ—for an idealist painter. The forehead is over- 
shadowed by an abundance of black hair, long enough to be remark- 
able without being eccentric; the features are chiseled with the 
fineness of a cameo and with absolute purity of line; the face is a 
perfect oval; the mouth email; the beard terminating in two points 
that nervous fingers are constantly twisting; ihe eyes black and 
shining with the vague fixity of extreme short-sightedness. The 
most passionate admirers of Daudet’s books could not imagine a 
more poetical and more sympathetic head than their author really 
has, and with that a javenile smile that lights up the whole vieage, 
and a voice that has the vibration of musical metal, a trembling that 
seems to come from the heart and gives singular power to his words— 
a voice that sings a li*tle and susurrates with soft southern intona- 
tions that caress the ear ; it is, in short, the voice of his style, for 
any one who knows Dandet seems to hear the modulations of his 
voice in every line he writes. Gay, impetuous, and elcquent even in 
his vivacity, he traces in a few words dro!l silhouettes and sharp 
criticisms, sparing none in the exercise of his genial irony, and join- 
ing the seduction of easy gestures to the sedactions of his physiog- 
nomy and voice.’’ 


The following quotation is Mr. James’s nearest approach 
to anything like personality in his article: 


**Alphonse Dandet is a charmer, and the effect of his brilliant, 
friendly, indefinable genius is to make it difficult, in speaking of him, 
to take things in their order or followa plan. In writing of him some 
time ago, in another place, I so far lost my head as to remark, with 
levity, that he was ‘a great little novelist.’ The diminutive epithet 
there, I must now say, was nothing more than aterm of endearment, 
the result of an irresistible impulse to express a sense of personal 
fondness. This kind of feeling is difficult to utter in English, and 
the utterance of it, so far as this ie possible, is not thought consistent 
with the dignity of a critic. If we were talking French, nothing 
would be simpler than to say that Alphonse Dandet is adorable, and 
have done with it. Bat this resource is denied me, and I must arrive 
at my meaning by a series of circumlocutions. I am not able even to 
eay that he is very ‘ personal ;’ that epithet, so valuable in the vocab- 
ulary of French literary criticism, has, when applied to the talent of 
artist, a meanirg different from the sense in which we use it. ‘A 
novelist so personal and soe penetrating,’ says Emile Zola, speaking 
of the antbor of ‘Numa Roumestan.’ That phrase, in English, 
means nothing in particular; so that I must add to it that the‘ charm 
of Daudet’s talent comes from its being charged to an extraordinary 
degree with his temperament, his feelings, his instincts, his natural 
qualities, This, of course, is a charm, in a style, only where nature 
has been generous. To Alphonse Dacdet she has been excer- 
tionally so; ehe bas placed in his hand an instrument of many 
chords. A delicate, nervous organization, active and indefatigable 
in spite of its delicacy, and familiar with emotion of almost every 
kind, equally acquainted with pleasure and with pain; alight, quick, 
joyous, yet ironical, imagination, a faculty of seeing images, 
making images, at every tarn,,of conceiving everything in the vis!- 
ble form, in the plastic spirit; an extraordinary sersibility to all the 
impressions of life, and a faculty of language which is in perfect 
harmony with his wonderful fineness of perception—these are some 
of the qualities of which he is the happy possessor, and which 
make his equipment for the work he has undertaken exceedingly 
rich.”’ 

The other articles demanding special attention are John 
Burroughs's estimate of Carlyle, which is eminently in favor 
of Mr. Carlyle, ‘all of whose sins of omission and commis- 
sion grew out of this terrible predilection for the individual 
hero.” Mrs. Carlyle ‘‘ was the victim of trifies,” and ‘‘ had no 
wholesome human indifference, none of that unctuous, self- 
complacent quality that turns aside so many of the petty ills 
and annoyances of this world, and that is to the human 
sensibilities what the oil is to the duck’s back.” 
G. W. Prothero has an article on Frederick Watts, the 
English artist, and his pictures at the Grosvenor 
Gallery, which, for its analyses and its illustrations, will 
be of unusual interest to the art lover. Mrs. Jackson 
(‘‘H. H.”) continues her papers on the Mission Indians of 
Southern California, and there are other articles of miscel- 
laneous interest. The short stories of the number are ex- 
ceptionally good, that by the author of ‘‘ The Village - 
vict ” being a rare study of New England country life. Th 
poetry is possibly better than usual, the sonnet of Edmund 
Gosse on Dante Gabriel Rosetti having special merit, and 
sharing the reader's interest with the Barnaval Love Poems, 


which strike us as being more than edited, simply, by Mr. 
Charles De Kay. 
About what we fancied Mr. James's article on Daudet 
would bein the ‘‘Century,” we discover Mr. Ernest Long- 
fellow’s article on Thomas Couture to be in the Allantic 
for Angust. Mr. Longfellow, it will be remembered, is the 
son of the late poet, and his life as a professional artist has 
been passed chiefly in Boston, with frequent journeyings in 
Europe. He studied with Couture at Villiers-le- Bel, in the 
summers of 1876 and 1877, and hence has his facts well based 
on experience. The entire article is entertaining, that 
portion of it dealing with Couture’s methods of work pos- 
sessing special interest for the art amateur or student; but 
we have quoted for our readers only the paragraphs de- 
scriptive of Mr. Longfellow’s meeting with Couture: 


**It was therefore with trembling that I sought the abode of the 
great man. I was directed to a neighboring street, where, in a long, 
high wall overhung by beantiful old trees, I found the large gate of 
his chateau, as it was called. Beside this gate was a+smaller one, 
with a grating in it about six inches square. I pul'ed the iron bell 
rod that hung on one side, and immediately, as if both bell and dog 
had been attached to the same cord, there enaued a great jangling 
and barking. Inside I heard the clack! clack! of wooden shoca 
coming across a paved court; the slide behind the little grating 
was pushed back, and an old woman ina Bretonne cap peered out 
at me. The dog, meanwhile, having been partially suppressed, kept 
up a muttered protest. ‘Dear me!’ I said to mypeif, ‘thie is, in- 
deed, a Blue Beard’s castle ;’ and the dog, who was ati]! invisible, 
assumed to my imagination gigantic proportions. In response to 
my Inquiry if M. Couture was at home—my outward appearance 
being, I suppose, satisfactory—I was greeted with a emilirng * Kr- 
trez, monsieur,’ and the drawing back of bolts and opening of the 
little gate. Somewhat reaseured by the smiles of the oid lady, and 
finding that the dog, although of evil countenance, was not so very 
large, I entered, and followed the tonne cap and wooden shoe 
across the court, that had once been laid out with some care, with 


flower-beds and a fountain in the middie, but was now al! in diszor- 
der, with a general bangle of weeds and grasses growing np between 
the paving stonee. 


*“ Bringing up the rear came the dog, asort of mongrel mastiff, 
eniffing unpleasantly near to my trouser legs. Had 1 but known, uz 
I very soon learned, that both dog ard master were the moat good- 
natured of creatures, instead of the bugbears my imagination had 
painted them, I should not have felt so like a man going to his exe- 
cutios, Although I stil] marched cn, my French, if not my courage, 
basely deserted me, and left me to stumble through the ensuing in- 
terview as best I could, and then taunted me when safely back at the 
hotel with what I might have raid, but did not. The CefAtean Cou- 
ture, more properly a maison de campagne, was a long, two-storied, 
staccoed building, without much architectural pretense, like many 
another country-house in the snburbs of Paris. It rested so low on 
the ground that one step carried you into ita front door, or through 
ites long French windows. I was urhered into a room on the left of 
the entrance, used, I afterwards learned, as the dining-room ; catck- 
ing on the way, thiongh the door opposite, a glimpee of the kitchen, 
with its Jarge, old-feehioned fire-place and bright array of copper 
saucepane, evidently the pride of the Bretonne cap. Knoowing that 
mine host had a weakness for Americans, as more liberal patrons of 
art than his own countrymen had proved to be, to him at least, I took 
care to impress on the good dame that it was an American who 
wished to see Monsieur. It was an even chance whether the disap- 
pointment of finding that I was not a rich American amateur would 
not counterbalance the suppored advantage of my nationality; but ! 
hoped for an amiable reception before he found that ont. 

** Nor was I mistaken. Clack! clack! went the wooden shoes up 
the stone stairs, and clack! clack! they soon returned to say that 
Monsieur would immediately descend. 

** The dog, all the while, had follewed close at my heels, and stood 
guard to see that I did not ran off with the family spoons. He had 
a bloodshot look in his eyes that boded no good to any such aitempt, 
and, fearing that he might mistake my Western freedom for repub- 
lican license, I sat as still as I could on the edge of my chair. 

* Presently, clack ! clack! clack! another pair of wooden shoes 
came down the stairs, and there entered a ehort, stout man, in a 
broad-brimmed Panama hat, dressed in a crumpied suit of gray 
linen, and with black sabots on his feet. I rose as he entered, and 
the dog, after several violent blows with his tail against the table- 
leg, that happened to be in the way of this customary salutation, 
laid himeelf down in the sun with a great flop and sighof relief that 
his daties as policeman were over for the present. 

** Coutare—for it was he—extended to me a aoft, pu!py, but small 
and white hand, and welcomed me with much enipress*ment. 

*** Always charmed to see Americans. Had many American 
amateurs who had bought his pictures,’ etc. Ah! I said to myself, I 
feared as much! How shali I ever dare to undeceive him! 

“Seeing my evident embarrassment in trying to express myse!f 
intelligibly, with great tact be suggested that we should go fora 
walk in the park, as he called it. ' 

** He rightly divined that a stroll round the grounds would be leas 
formal than sitting upon chairs, and that I shou'd be more at my 
ease in the open air. This eye to the main chance, and extreme 
sensitiveneses to the feelings and motives of others, as wel! as to any 
supposed slight upon himself, 1 found to be among his strongest 
cnaracteristics.” 


Mr. F. Marion Crawford's '‘Roman Singer’’ heads the 
list of contents in the ‘‘ Atlantic,” and with its third and 
fourth installments brings us well on in the fortunes of his 
hero, which are rapidly growing romantic and involved, and 
in & measure similar tc the hero in ‘I! Barbiere di 
Siviglia." ‘* The Trustworthiness of Early Tradition,’ by 
Brooke Herford, is an argument in favor of the accuracy cof 
tradition over history in ‘‘ the ancient story ef the world.” 
Mr. Herford believes ‘' that it can be shown that ancient 
tradition, instead of being about the same thing as modern, 
had hardly anything in common with it; that it was a sacred 
thing, usually most carefully guarded and transmitted; and 
therefore that it is not to be thrown aside as worthless unless 
supported by contemporary records, but rather to be re- 
garded as itself a species of record, and classed among the 
recognized materials of history... Mr. Henry James contin- 
ues his delightful saunterings Zn Province, and in this trip 
he takes us with him into the country of the Loire and the 
region about Tours. The heavy article of the number-is Mr. 
Herbert Tuttle's ‘‘ Academic Socialism,” whieh will provide 
food for much reflection and discuseion on the part of think- 
ers and scholars. Mr. Lathrop’s Newport” follows this with 
agreeable variety, and in it we are shown still more of the 
fashionable life of our great American watering-place. Miss 
Jewett, Charles Dudley Warner, Mrs. Piatt, and others are 
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also on the list of contributors, and as a result the ‘ At- 
lantic” for August is a number full of good reading and of 
bright fiction. 

What can one say of Harper's by way of approval that 
is new? Or, for that matter, of the ‘‘Century,” whose 
claims are fully as great as those of its contemporary? One 
tukes up the regular rourd, the frontispiece by Cole or Jobn- 
son, after a design of Abbey or Reinhart; the leading heavy 
article by plain Mr. 8o-and. 80, whose professional dignity is 
never even binted at in the simple inscription of authorship ; 
the continued interest of the current serial by a favorite 
Evglish author, or by & popular lady novelist of our own 
land; the poetry of the number, the miscellaneous sketches 
and stories, the editor’s departments—all return with mad- 
dcning regularity to the reviewer, who niust cudgel his jided 


brain to say something fresh and pleasing of each contribu- 


tion, tut whose stock of reviewing adjectives becomes thor- 
oughly depleted before he reaches even the middle of the 
saagazine ; so limited is the vocabulary of compliment ard 
graciousness. It does not require any circumlocution of 
praise, however, to speak of the features of the August 
‘‘ Harper’s,’’ for one may express directly honest admiration 
and enjoyment for almost every number of the magszine. 
Mr. Lathrop’s ‘' Heart of the Alleghanies,” with Mr. Harry 
Feon’s illustrations; Hugh Craig’s ‘‘ American Horses ;"’ Mr. 
Bianciardi’s ‘‘ Vallombrosa ;” Mr. C. H. Farnham’s Cana- 
dian Habitant,” and all the rest, are full of interest and in- 
formation, and their illustrations are a delight to the eye. 
Mr. Zogbaum’s illustrations to his own article, ‘‘ Wa: Pict 
ures in Times of Peace,” are worthy of special mention for 
their life and spirit as designs, and for their excellence as 
engravings. We confess ourselves to have been specially 
drawp, however, to the article on the German Crown Prince, 
whose portrait, with those of the Princess ard of the young 
princes William and Heary, adorns the story of their lives as 
told by George von Bunsen, wh m we conjecture to be 4 
titled countryman of ‘‘ Oar Fritz.” | 


Ants, Bees, and Wasps. A Kecord of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social H;menoptera. By Sir John Lubbock. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co) This is an admirable 
specimen of the books on ecience now coming into vogue, 
aud illustrates the pains requisite in gathering the facts from 
which scientific conclusions sare drawn. Besides an appendix 
of more than one hundred pages, giving a bare record of 
observations, a pretty large portion of the remainder of the 
book is composed of tables and observations. Our author, 
in company with all preceding observers, sets a high estimate 
upon the intelligence of the ant, believing that ‘‘ they have a 
fair claim to rank next to man in the scale of intelligence.” 
We are sorry to eay, also, that they practice many of the 
vices of bumanity. They are inveterate slave-holders, and 
slavery has produced its natural results in the degradation 
of the dominant race. In one case the ruling class have 
become eo dependent on their slaves that they cannot even 
feed themselves. In addition, they have lost the power of 
building, and of providiug daily supplies, and nearly every 
instinct of self-preservation except that of clinging to the 
backs of their slaves. Ants are forgetful to entertain 
strangers, as the following observation illustrates. Nov. 12, 
1875, 11:30 a. mM, Sir John retired from the strifes of Parlia 
ment, aud put into an ant’s nest two ants, one of which had 
been a former member of the colony and the other was a 
stranger. ‘At 11:45 the friend is quite at home with the 
rest; the strauger is being dragged about. At 12, the friend 
is allright. Three ants bave now hold of the stranger by 
her legs and an antenna. At 12:15, 12:50, 12:45, and at 
1, the stranger was thus held a prisoner. At 1:30, one 
now took hold of the friend, but soon seemed to find out 
her mistake, aud left go again. At 1:45, the friend 
is all right. The stranzer is being attacked. The friend 
also has been almost cleaned, while on the stranger the 
color has been scarcely touched. At 2:15, two ants are 
licking the friend, while another pair are holding the 
stranger by her legs. At 2:30, the friend is now almost clean, 
so that I could only juet perceive any color. The stranger, 
on the contrary, is almost as much colored as ever. She is 
now near the door, and, I think, would have come out, but 
two ants met and seized her. At3, two ants are attackirg 
the stranger. The friend was no longer distinguishable from 
the rest. At 3:30, 3:40, and 5 the stranger was still held a 
prisoner. At 6, the stranger now escaped from the nest, and 
I put her back among her own friends.”’ This might also be 
regarded as an allegory having reference to our own treat- 
ment of the Chinese. Bz2es ard wasps have lees sense and 
affection than ante, and no more virtue. In the case referred 
to above the ants licked their friend out of pure regard for 
him, to remove from him the coloring matter with which Sir 
John had daubed him. Bees show no such friendly interest. 
If a bee has honey on him his eompanions will always lick 
him clean, but if he is filthy he is left to clean himself as 
best he can. But lack of space forbids a longer notice. The 
reader will find in the Look itself everything that can be 
learned from sign language Concerning the history of ants. 
Until they have learned articulate speech and reduced it to 
writing we can make few additions to the facts collected 
or the theories propcunded by our author. 

Mysteries of Time and Space. By Richard A. Proctor. 
(New York: RK. Worthington.) This author is well known 
on both sides of the Atlantic as a brilliant essayist and pop- 
ular lecturer on astronomy. The qualities of mind which 
have given him this repute have not commended al! his pub- 
lic utterances to the few severely scientific astronomers in 
England and America. These qualities are a etrong-winged 
imagination and a glowing rhetoric. It is not for us to de- 
cide whether or not in making science interesting he has 
made it less scientific. We are able, however, to testify to 
his enthusiasm in study, and to his patience and diligence in 
investigations whose nature and extent would have made 
them impoesible unless the previous scientific training had 
been of the highest order. This new volume of essays 


shows familiarity with the most abstruse astronomic prob- 
lems, and with all that others have done toward their solu- 
tion. It is a series of brief historica! and critical treatises in 
speculative astronomy—in that department of astronomy, 
architectural and constructive, in which the distances, ve- 
locities, forces, materiale, times, so verge upon the incon- 
ceivably vast or mighty, that the scierce that deals with 
them verges on the sublimest poetry. Meanwhile these high 
speculations start from known facts or principles, and s0 
bring the reader much valuable iastruction as well as a 
stropg stimulus to the imagination. The fascination of 
many of the themes is subserved by the author's clear and 
graceful style. We instance a few of the twenty-one sub- 
jects of the essays: Lhe Vistas of the Past, The Birth of the 
Moon, The Sun as & Perpetual Machine, Comets, Cometic 
Mysteries, The World’s End, The Menacing Comet, The 
Star-Depths, 8tar-Clouds and Star-Mist. The last-named is 
especially instructive in both the history and the explication 
of the ‘‘ nebular hypothesis,” with its varying fortunes and 
successive modifications. One essay is entitled ‘' Herbert 
Spencer’s Philosophy.” We certainly do sot doubt that this 
is one of the ‘‘ Mysteries of Time and Space,” yet we are at 
@ loss to see its fitness in a series of essays on speculative 
and constructive astronomy. It is non-speculative and non- 
constructive; at least as it appears in the sixteen priuciples 
here given in Mr. Spenc:r’s words. Fifteen of these, if 
translated from the large and ostentatious phrase in which 
Mr. Spencer is pleased to maek the assertions whicn he 
evidently supposes to be the framework of his system, and 
if put into euch clear and simple dietion as has made some 
of the properly scientific portions of his writings almost a 
model of good English, will be found to‘be mere flat re- 
statements of processes or of facts, giving po real advance 
to the thought. Some of them, indeed, are assertions of 
only hypothetical facts; but even so, the hypothetical in 
them is sterile; there is a placid claim of a solution, with 
nothing solved; the aesertion is merely self-evident in 
terms, or would be were it not hidcen from itself within a 
learned parade. The last principle of the sixteen passes 
from the self-evident to the self-contradictory—for it tells 
us what the things are which we know concerning ‘‘an 
unknown and unknowable power.”’ Now, if Mr. Spencer 
was to be quoted, our author could have found in the mass 
of his carefully studied writings many treasures of knowl- 
edge and of thought. The volume has some serviceable 
iJustrations. 


Outlines of Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Western Roman Empire, A D. 476. By P. V. 
N. Myers, A.M. (New York: Harper & Brothers.) ‘his 
book, designed for private reading and as a manual of in- 
struction, is an excellent one in its way, and, after a not too 
searching ecrutiny, gives one the impression that among 
books and readers it is what a snug, compact, and thoroughly 
equipped traveling case isto atourist. All that one needs 
lies ready at hand, convenient, available, and not too cum- 
bersome. This has been in part the author’s aim, while he 
bas aiso attempted modern historical methods in dwelling not 
80 much on dates and details, on the sensational and super- 
ficial aspects of nations and countries, as upon the deeper 
and more significant elements of the life and civilization of 
the people whom he puts before us in his paragraphs. 
The social and religious, the scientific and artistic, life is 
treated in a manner ca!culated to at once arouse interest and 
fancy, and to establish facts in one’s memory that any 
amount of data and statistics would not do. One ot ject of 
the author is to be specially commended, and that is his 
attempt, in that portion cf his work relating to Grecian 
history, to clear away in some degree the mythical clouds 
that obscure all that precedes Grecian annals, and to prerent 
understandingly and rationally the connection between the 
traditions of those early times and the history of later 
periods. It is natural, in view of the greatness of the two 
nations and their influence on the world, that Greece and 
Rome should be allotted the larger portions of space in the 
book, though in the case of the latter nation it is surprising 
that so important a feature as the traasformation from 
paganism to Christianity is given a minimum of considera- 
tion, while the names of Christ and Christianity are not to 
be fourd in the index. This will, perhaps, prove a blemish 
to some, although Mr. Myers rather apologetically refers the 
consideration of these matters to the students of Bible 
history, as if they were irrelevant to the purpose of his 
work. This can hardly be, however, since more than once in 
his preface he includes their religions among the necessary 
elements of the history of nations; a fact that he emphasiz:s 
by devoting three pages to the religion of the Persians and 
eleven to that of the Greeks, while one searches in vain for 
more than the mere announcement of the birth of Christ. 


New England Bird Life. Revised and Edited from the 
Manuscript of Winfrid A. Stearns by Elliott Cones. (Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.) The editor explains in an interesting pref- 
ace the cause of the long delay in issuing this Part II. of a 
manual of New England ornithology, but the book has 
@ hearty welcome now that it has come, and is a worthy 
supplement of the first part. Written in thorough sympathy 
with bird-life, it is yet careful in statement, clear in descrip- 
tion, and accurate in discrimination. Such a volume should 
be in every New England family. It is criminal to allow 
children to grow up with these various birds flying before 
their eyes, singing in their ears with all their wondrous pecu- 
liarities, and yet be only birds to them, common things. The 
chemistry of the soil must be understood; knowledge of 
these children of the air ought also to be counted a necessity. 
It is refining to the taste, a cultivation of the manhood, that 
corrects the rudeness of the rustic, to be familiar with the 
habits and friends of the families of the birds. The Audu- 
bons of the future are in these homes, and the book that will 
answer the early questions with accurate information in clear 


and fascinating language is a bugle call to all that is in a lad } 


to equip himself with all that can be known of birds or ! classes. 


beasts, of the tlora of the field, of man himself, of God, the 
maker of all. The very minut’ of this vo'ume is a lesson to 
every student of the value of close study aud observation. 
As an Ornithology the editor sa;s that he can only look upon 
the result of bis labors as @ convenient means to an end not 
yet accomplished; but the widening interest in this branch of 
knowledge and the issue of such volumes as this hastens the 
day when all accessible data wi'l be gathered, and & series of 
books be published covering the birds of the whole land; not 
simply scientific, but eufficiently popular to be usable in the 
homes of the people; and with the increase in the knowledge 
of taxidermy, the finest adornment of the home may yet be 
found in its beautifal cases of the birds of the neighborhood. 

Physiological Cruelty. By Philanthropos. (New York. 
John Wiley & 8ons.) This is an inquiry into the vivisection 
question, acd is conducted with candor. The extent of pain, 
the use of the afferent and efferent nerves, the cause of ap- 
parent ‘ epasms of agony” after death, the meaning of 
cruelty, our rights over animals, the real meaning of vivisec- 
tion, past and present legislation, are presented wit: great 
clearness. The real danger is pointed out, and the necessity 
for the humane use of a]l means for the more perfect under- 
standing of the treatment of disease in the human creature is 
earnestly contended for. Al!l cruelty is condemned, and 
many of the claims of writers against vivisection are shown 
.o be founded on fancy instead of fact. Any one desiring to 


be well informed on this topic should not fail to read this | 


book. 


The Story of Ida. By Francesca. Edited, with Preface, 
by John Raskin. (New York: John Wiley & Sons) The 
exquisite purity and unaffected pathos of this little memoir 
wll charm every reader, as they charmed Ruskin. The story 
is one of extreme simplicity, and in its facta it is as old as 
humanity, and yet it retains its pathetic interest. The pub- 
lishers have given this little memoir a choice setting, and it 
will find many readers, wro will discover in it the purity of 
spirit and beauty of sentiment which attracted the great 
critic. 

Love for Souls. By the Rev. William Scribner. (New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) There is a tenderness and earnestness 
of spirit pervading the chapters of this little book that make 


‘it productive of new efforts toreach men. The constraining 


love of Christ is the great motive in Christian endeavor, and 
when the love of souls becomes a burning passion among 
all believers the millennial glory will not be far away. The 
various relations of this love are carefally traced in this 
quickening treatise. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Berlin is gaining on Leipzig as the German publiehing 
center. 

—Bedford Park, the wsthetic suburb of London, has just 
started a newspaper of its own. 

—The ‘‘ Atheneum” says that Grace Greenwood is now in 
London preparing @ biography of Queen Victoria for Ameri- 
can children. 

—‘'' A New York Sunday Excursion,” which appeared ina 
recent number of The Christian Union, was written by 
George J. Manson. 

—Voltaire’s ‘‘Commonplace Book,” in which he jotted 
down notes of his own and any stories or sayings which 
struck his fancy, has just been published in Paris. 

—Oxford is to have a Historical Society ona plan laid 
down by Mr. J. R. Green some time before his death. Mr. 
Stubbs and Mr. Freeman are among its supporters. 

—The recent death of Captain Matthew Webb will lend in- 
terest to au article om ‘‘ Sea-Bathing and Floating,” from his 
pen, which appears in the current number of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Young People.” 

—Henry Holt & Co. have added to their Leisure Hour 
Series Richter’s ‘‘ Invisible Lodge,” translated by the late 


Charles T. Brooks. This is one of the most original and — 


striking works of Jean Paul. 

—Mr. Phillips Brooks has made a host of friends in Eng- 
land and greatly extended his reputation as a preacher this 
summer. His ‘‘Sermons Preached in English Churches” 
are to be published by the Macmil’ans in the autumn. 

—The ‘‘Magazine of American History” (30 Lafayette 
Place, New York) is steadily improving under the editorial 
charge of Mra. M. J. Lamb. The August dumber contains 
an unusually interesting collection of historical articles. 

—Moncure D. Conway isin this country on his way to Aus- 


tralia, where he will deliver a course of lectures. He pro- 


poses, before his return to England, to visit India and make 
a careful study of the religious condition of that country. 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have published a handy-volume 
edition of the ‘‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” uniform 
with the charming little edition of Dr. Holmes’s poems, in 
two volumes, issued some time since. The ‘ Autocrat” in 
this new form is as dainty and fascinating a volume as ean 
well be found. 

—It is but a few weeks since the publication of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s charmiog story, '‘The Ladics Lindores,” and the 
latest ‘‘ Harper's Franklin Square Library” is a new story, 
entitled ‘‘Sir Tom,” by this indefatigable writer. irs. 
Oliphant’s long-expected sketch of Sheridaa will soon be 
issued, also, in *‘ Eaglish Men of Letters.” 

—‘' Outing” for August furnishes its readers with a very 
pleasant and entertaining variety of out-of-door summer 
reading. Mrs. Sangster contributes a beantful poem, Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clarke carries her story of ‘ Pretty Face” 
through Part 1V.; there is a well-illustrated article on 
‘Glimpses of Spain,” and the departments are well sus- 
tained. 

—A little volume containing two Shakeapeare examina- 
tions, with some remarks on ‘ The Ciass-Room Study of 
Shakespeare,” by William Taylor Thom, M.A., is published 
by Ginn, Heath & Co., Boston, and will be found worthy of 
perusal by those engaged in like pursuit. Some good hints 
on methods of study may be obtained »y private reading 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


“The wilder the paradox, the more sure is ‘Punch’ 
to put it io the pillory,” said Emerson. Substituting 
‘* Puck ” for ‘* Punch,” we see the aptness of the Amer- 
icans to pillory all shams in our institutions in the 
caricature representing Senator Hoar whitewashing 
Tewksbury. That considerable whitewashing has 
been done, not by Mr. Hoar, but by the politicians, 
and especially by the committee of investigation, I find 
1s the opinion of some of our best and most discerning 
men, while, so far as my observation extends, the Re- 
publicans who supported Butler a year ago claim that 
the majority report is an egregious piéce of whitewash- 
ing. True it is, ‘‘and pity ’tis tis true,” the investi- 
gation was more a political triai than a calm and 
thorough inquiry into the status of the institution. 
The majority of the committee tried Butler, and the 
minority and Butler tried the Republican party. Not 
that the facts concerning the Almshouse have not been 
brought out, but they were before the public before 
the reports were made, and from other sources of 
inquiry. 

Political speculations and plans under the dog-star 


are strangely parti-colored. Members of the Repub- 


lican State Central Committee have been in frequent 
conference with members of the Independent Com- 
mittee, composed of Democrats and Republicans. 
The attempt is to unite all anti-Butler men, and so to 
carry the State on a simple anti-Butler issue. As yet 
there has been no plan of agreement between them. 
While the Republicans are ready to concede some 
things, as the leaving out of the catalogue of possible 
candidates such pronounced regulars as Bruce and 
Ames, they are not ready to take a man like Mr. 
Adams, who, they say, is not in the party, but will 
take Representative-to Congress Robinson, which 
some cf the Independents claim will simply be put- 
ting a new cog into the old machine. The sincerity 
of the charge that Mr. Adams is not in sufliciently 
good standing in the party to be the standard-bearer 
is tremendously discounted by the fact that the Com. 
mittee invited him to preside at the State Convention 
to be held in Boston on the 19th of September. There 
is elso much division among the Independents. Some 
feel that there is no hope of reforming either of the 
old parties, aud that the only consistent course to pur- 
sue is to make an independent nomination on the 
broad basis of reform, such as elected Lyman to 
Congress last year. Oihers are more cautious, and 
counsel moderation, while some say they shall stand 
by the Republicans if they put up afsirman. Yetthe 
differences so far are only earnest and friendly discus- 
sions, and the large committee is preparing for vigor- 
ous efforts in the line of reform. Oa the other hand, 
the Democrats are waiting developments. They are 
not certain that Butler means to run this year. If he 
does, many of them will vote for either the Republican 
candidate or for an Independent. A leadiag Demo- 
crat told me that if Mr. Adams is put into the canvass 
he thinks twenty thousand voters of his party will go 
for him as against Butler. Yet Ido not find consid- 
erate people who think it will be a holiday election 
that will defeat the ‘‘ old man ” now seated on Beacon 
Hill. He holds his forces intact, and it is generally 
considered by astute politicians that he will poll more 
votes at this election, if he decides to be a candidate, 
than he did a year ago. The hope of defeating him is 
in a large vote that will overcome his increased sup- 
port. I was in the company of gentlemen who were 
deliberating on the outiSok, and the opinion was 
unanimous that if the canvass shall narrow to the 
Tewksbury investigation, with ex-Governor Talbot 
pitted against Governor Butler, the latter will win. 
My opinion is that circumstances will either move 
Butler to keep out of the fight, as a nominee, or that 
he wil] run only to be defeated, either by the union of 
regular Republicans (if they make a good nomination) 
with Independent Republicans and Democrats, or by 
an Independent movement if the Republicans shall 


-act foolishly at their Convention. There isa passionate 


determination to remand to the rear Butler and 
Butlerism in the old Bay State. 

One of the excellent institutions of Boston is the 
General Theoiogical Library, Hon. William Claflin, 
President, and the Rev. Luther Farnham, Secretary 
and Librarian. It is entirely unsectarian, its object 
being to benefit all religious denominations, and to 
promote the interests of religion and the increase and 
diffusion of theological learning. It is both a reading- 
room and circulating Jibrary, containing some thirteen 
thousand volumes. Any one approved by the Board 
of Directors may become a member of the corporation 
by the payment of fifty dollars at one time, or ten 
dollars a year for five consecutive years ; and also, by 
the payment of five dollars, one may become a member 
for one year. Any religious society may be entitled 
to membership, with privileges of the library, except 
voting, for its pastor, by the payment of one hundred 
dollars at onetime. Members may use the library at 


the rooms free of charge ; and by paying three dollars 
& year are entitled to take from the library four vol- 
umes ata time; and, if they reside in Boston, or with- 
in ten miles of the city, may retain them for one 
month; while those residing more than ten miles from 
the city may retain them two months. Persons resid- 
ing anywhere in the United States or Canada may be- 
come members. In time, as funds shall increase, and 
a new building shall be secured, it bids fair to become 
one of the very helpful and almost indispensable 
auxiliaries to the literary and religious facilities for 
which Boston is noted. 

I find the sympathy of people generally with the 
strikers in the telegraph war. Considerable incon- 
venience is felt in the interference with business. How 
far the press has been subsidized I do not know, but I 
fear that the ‘‘ sinews of war” will be more potent on 
the side of monopoly in corruption than on the side of 
labor in charity. Terminate as the struggle may, it 
will exasperate the common sense ; the heads of people 
will not be turned by any kindof nonsense ; and since 
hunger and the cries of children hold the masses hard 
to the essential duties, the experiment will be one of 
the forces that in some way are to win for labor its 
equality in the earnings of industry and capital. 

As a finger-point in the direction of religious prog- 
ress I note the sermon of the Rev. Percy Browne, 
preached before the convention of the diocese of Mas- 
sachusetts in Trinity Church, Boston, last April. Its 
theme is ‘‘ Our Minisity of To-day,” and it pleads for 
the individual ministry of men, in whose souls lives 
on the church’s real life, rather than in her past 
opinicns or methods. Itis a manful plan for a deep- 
ening sense of individual life and of kinship among 
separate peoples; for keen perception of moral dis- 
tinctions in every intelligent reform in private and 
public life, and for the quick susceptibilities of the 
spirit to the ideal side of things. 


—The noted pianist, Carlyle Petersilea, has ar- 
ranged to take six pupils abroad with him and spenda 
year in Berlin in directing their musical education. 
The pupils will go from widely different points in our 
country and pay $1,000 each for the year’s opportuni- 
ties. 

—The Rev. B. P. Snow, located in Houlton, Me., 
informs me that Aroosteok County is increasing fast in 
population and in the facilities of civilization. At 
Houlton, Presque Isle, Fort Fairfield, and Caribone 
there is excellent opportunity to build strong churches. 

—Excursions by steamer to Plymouth are popular 
this season. 

—The Congregational Church at Bar Harbor, Me., 
is supplied Sunday mornings by visiting clergymen ; 
six Trinitarians and two Unitarians officiating in the 
course of the season. Last Sunday Dr. Newman Smyth 
preached ; the week previous the Rev. Mr. Dale ; and 
the week preceding Mr. Dale, Dr. McCosh. The Hon. 
Alpheus Hardy has put new hymn-books into the 
chapel. At the evening services the pastor ofliciates. 

—The revival work of Mr. Bliss in Boston, under 
the direction of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, during the summer months, is accompliehing 
much good. Temperance reform is one branch of the 
work which is vigorously worked. 

—The Boston City Government is generally conceded 
to be a bad one: extravagant, encouraging license, and 
ineflicient. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. | 


One of the special attractions of the season is the 
series of concerts at the Exposition Building given by 
Theodore Thomas. These concerts have drawn large 
crowds, and as they close next week the attendance is 
likely to be larger than ever. At least five thousand 
persons were present last evening to enjoy the Request 
Programme from Lachner, Bach, Gitick, Wagner, Bee- 
thoven, Rubenstein, Rossini, Soederman, and Maasenet. 
The prices charged for admission to these concerts, 
twenty-five and fifty cents, bring them within the 
reach of the persons who are most likely to profit by 
them. 

President Arthur and a part of his Cabinet have 
made us a brief visit. The President speaks warmly 
of the attentions he received from the Louisville people, 
and they in their turn seem to have fallen in love with 
him. More of such visits South would be of great 
service in allaying sectional jealousies. Better far 
than the material results of the Southern Exposition 
will be the kindly feelings it will create and the friend- 
ships it will cement between the North and the South. 
The hospitalities of Louisville were eo lavish that the 
President could not tear himself away from them in 
time for a reception here. Remaining in the city less 
than twenty-four hours, he left Friday noon in a special 
train for Omaha and the Yellowstone Park. 

By the accident at Carlyon last week, Chicago suf- 
fers a great loss in the death of the Hon. Thomas 
Hoyne, who has been identified with all ite interests 


since 1837. He was pre-eminently a friend of the 
people, a moderate and honorable Democrat, a gen- 
erous supporter of literary, scientific, and benevolent 
institutions, and one of the founders and most earnest 
friends of the Public Library. It was at Mr. Hoyne’s 
suggestion and through his correspondence that 
Thomas Hughes secured for us the generous contribu- 
tions from English authors which at the time of the 
fire in 1871 laid the foundation of our present excel- 
lent collection of books. From the Eleventh Annual 
Report, just issued, it appears that on June 1 the 
library contained 94,606 volumes—an increase during 
the year of 9,413 volumes. That the library is ap- 
preciated may be seen in the fact that the books taken 
out for home use during the year amounted to 376,475 
—an increase of seven and one-half per cent. over the 
preceding year. Of the books loaned, 8.72 per cent. 
were history and biography; 4.17 per cent., voyages 
and travels ; 3.85 per cent., poetry and the drama; 6 92 
per cent., science and art; 60.36 per cent., English 
prose fiction and juveniles; 11.81 per cent., works in 
Continental languages ; 4 17 per cent., miscellaneous. 

The reading room, which is supplied with the prin- 
ciple periodicals of the world, has been visited by 
543,456 persons during the year—an increase of forty- 
eight per cent. over the visitors of the year before. 
The average number of Sunday visitors has been 
1,587. A new feature in the use of the library has been 
introduced by Mr. Poole, the Librarian, who has in- 
vited the pup!!s of the high schools to visit the library 
in classes, under the guidance of their teachers, to listen 
to lectures, or free, informal ‘‘ talks,” on subjects con- 
nected with their studies, and to learn how to use the 
library in the investigation of their subjects. The re- 
sults of this effort are gratifying. More interest has 
been awakened in the library, and many of the older 
and more advanced pupils in our public schools are 
frequenting the reference tables and drawing books 
for personal use. 

Ecclesiastically there is not much that is new. Some 
of the pastors have had their vacation, and wi!l re- 
occupy their pulpits to-morrow. Dr. Goodwin, of the 
First Congregational Church, still in California, is re- 
ported well, and will be welcomed back about Sept. 1. 
Meanwhile the Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn, sup- 
plies his place. The Rev. J. L. Scudder, of Minneap- 
olis, is preaching for his father, Dr. H. M. Scudder, at 
Plymouth ; the Rev. A. W. Bailey, of Waukegan, for 
the Rev. B. F. Leavitt, at the Lincoln Park Church. 
The health of Mrs. Noble having improved, Dr. Noble 
hopes to get away the coming week for rest among the 
woods and lakes of Maine. Thus far there has been 
little interruption in the ordinary church work of the 
year. Perhaps it is because the weather has been so 
pleasant ; perhaps because Christian people are begin- 
ning to feel that the churches cannot afford to inter- 
mit their interest in Christian services during the 
summer. With few exceptions, congregations have 
been large, and the attendance at the out-door meet- 
ings has increased every Sunday evening. The iuter- 
est in these meetings is apparently deepening and 
extending. Five or six churches of the South End 
have associated themselves together to carry on out- 
door meetings, and with every prospect of reaping a 
rich harvest. . 

August 4. 


— 
— 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 


columans.) - 
NEW ENGLAND. 


—The question of allowing tobacco to be used in the Massa- 
chusetts State Penal and Reformatory Institute has for a long 
time been the subject of discussion. In the State Prison plug 
tobacco has become legal tender with the convicts, who make 
political and other bets, barter, and pay debts with it. Inthe 
State Reform School, at Westboro’, it is causing a great deal 
of trouble; neither boys nor officers are allowed to use it, and 
with some of the boys the habit of using tobacco has become 
so strong that it amounts toa mania. Stumps of cigars that 
are throwu away by visitors are eagerly sought for by the 
boys. The establishment at the Westboro’ Reformatory 
School of the State Work House has resulted injuriously to 
the boys, as the State furnishes the paupers with tobacco, 
and, though they are completely isolated from the Reform 
School boys, the fumes of tobacco have filled the latter with 
irresistible longing for the weed, and they are much more 
restless and discontented than formerly. 

—The Orthodox and Unitarian Sunday-schools at Uxbridge, 
Mass., have received $800 each from the estate of the late 
William D. Ingersoll. 

—The Swedish Lutheran Church at Worcester, Mass., is 
now on @ solid foundation. They recently held a social to 
welcome their new pastor, Mr. England. 

—Mr. Moody preached in Music Hall, Boston, on Sunday, 
August 5, to young men, his subject being ‘‘Sowing and 
Reaping.” | 

—The establishment of a '‘ Fresh-Air Fund” seems to be 
the ambition of nearly every city in the Union, and has even 
affected some of the emall manufacturing towns. At New 
Haven, Conn., an effort is being made to establish such a 
fund not only for sending children out of the city for a stated 
period but also to send poor mothers and children to the 
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shore for aday. None but those who have been deprived all 
their lives of the luxuries of one day's change from their 
usual daily routine can imagine the relief and comfort 
derived by these women and children from a six or seven 
hours’ Visit to the sea-shore. 

—The Rev. Dr. A. H. Quint, of Dover, N. H., Secretary of 
the National Ccuncil of Congregational Churches of the 
United States, bas announced that the coming triennial meet- 


' ing of that body will be held in Concord, N. H., begin- 


ning October 4, and continuing about a week. They will 
be entertained by the North and South Congregational 
churches, which unite in inviting the organization to Con- 
cord. 

—The new Friends’ meeting-house at Winthrop, Me., will 
be the most sumptuous belonging to thut sect in the country. 


-It will be sixty by forty-five feet, finished in ash, and up- 


holstered, and will probably have a bell—an innovation. 
—The remains of George Whitefield are beneath the pulpit 
of the old Presbyterlan Church in Newburyport, Mass. 
—The Rev. P. W. Lyman, of Belchertown, gave an addreés 
at the Edwards Church in Northampton, Mass., recently, 
to the united congregations of the First and Edwards 
Churches, on the part Hampshire County has taken in 
foreign missionary work, going back to the work of John 


Eliot and participants in the Christianization of the Indians. 


In 1696, in this colony, there were thirty Indian churches, 
some of them with Indian pastors. The Hampshire Mis- 
sionary Society was organized in 1802, to meet the obliga- 
tions of the regions beyond, and it was eseentially a home 
missionary society. It dispatched sach local pastors as 
Williston, of Easthampten, Goodell, of Southampton, and 
others, to the new fields of northern New England. It wasa 
flourishing body, covering the present three counties. At its 
hcad for ten years stood Governor Caleb Strong, of North- 
ampton, and later in its management were the Rev. Dra. 
Lyman, of Hatfield, Storrs, of Longmeadow, Lathrop, of 
West Springfield, Parsons, of Amherst, and others. A con- 
spicuous feature of the work in those early days was the 
multiplicity of local missionary societies, each town of the 
county having one or more. Northampton started the idea 
of a joint missionary field, and saw its plan employed 
widely for several years. Many a pastor had a namesake 
among the Indians who was receiving an education at the 
expeuse of the church. In 1820, a gift of four dollars is ac- 
knowledged from the grand jury—their entrance fees, 
** usually expended for liquor.” Besides the relation to the 
establishment of one great missionary society, the county 
furnished one of the original candidates, James Richards, of 
Plainfield, who, with Gordon Hall, father of the late Dr. 
Hall, of the Edwards Church, attended the famous Hay-stack 
Couference in 1807. The speaker mentioned sixty-two 
missionaries of the American Board, thirty-three men and 
twenty-nine women, who originated in Hampshire County, 
dwelling at some length upon the life and work of the 
earlier and more conspicuous, and especially on the large 
number who went from Northampton. . 

—The Methodists of New Haven, Conn., will hold their 


annual camp-meeting at Plainville, Conn., beginning August 


13, closing August 18. 

—The Emanuel Baptist Church at Hew Hayen, Conn., has 
freed itself entirely of debt. There is much rejoicing among 
the people in consequence. 

—The First Universalist Church at Claremont, N. H., was 
dedicated last week. 

—At the fourth New England Assembly, to be held under 
the direction of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Vincent, at South Framing- 
ham, Muss., from August 21 to 31, Dr. Angell, President of 
Michigan State University and lately Minister to China, will 
lecture on China and the Chinese. Among other speakers 
will be Mr. John B. Gough and the Rev. Dr. O. H. Tiffany, 


New York. 


—There is much dissatisfaction among the parishioners of 
Father Walsh, pastor of the Roman Catholic Church at 
Waterbury, Conn., because of his removal to Westerly, R. I. 
The removal is attributed to the desire of the Pope to break 
off connection between the priesthood and the Irish move- 
Father Walsh is the treasurer of the National Land 
League Association, which has a very powerful branch at 


Waterbury. 


—The Red-Ribbon Convention held at Amherst, Mass., last 
week, was @ success. President Seelye was present at the 
morning session, and opened the convention with prayer. 
Many delegates were present. 

—The ‘' Faith Cure” Convention closed at Old Orchard, 
Me., August 3. At the closing session over six thousand 
people were in attendance. Many have professed themselves 
entirely cured of diseases which were considered incurable. 
At the closing session Dr. Cullis gave a brief account of his 
work in and around Boston, where he, as he expresses it, 
through prayer, has established and supported a Consumptive 
Home at the Highlands, with separate houses for those de- 
desiring to be cured by faith and for those afflicted with 
spinal complaints. There are also two houses for orphans 
in the city. There is a mission at the North End for sailors, 
and on Beacon Hill is a faith training college, book deposi- 
tory, and chapel. Five or six years ago, while holding the 
annual convention here, his attention was turned toward the 
South and the freedman, and before he left the grounds a 
gentleman told him that if he wanted to buy the site and 
buildings of the old Randolph Macon College, at Boydtown, 
Va., which were offered for sale, he would give him $10,000, 
and the purchase was made. At Walpole, Mass., a home has 
been provided for those aiflicted with cancer. In California 
@ mission bas been established for Chinese, and several mis- 
sionaries have been sent to the mission flelds of India. All 
this, requiring funds to the amount of over half a million 
dollars, has been accomplished without personal solicita- 
tion. 

—The Universalists have been holding a camp-meeting at 
Weirs, N. H., during the past week. The Unitarian camping 
closed at same place August o. 


| 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Church of Our Saviour, Danish Lutheran, have filed 
a certificate of incorporation in Kings County, N.Y. ‘he 
church will be located on Ninth Street, South Brooklyn. 

—The corner-stone of the new Episcopal church at James- 
burg, N. J., was laid Auguat |. 

—The Boys’ Lodging House at Newark, N. J., is largely in 
debt. This debt accumulated during the winter months, 
when the expenses far exceeded the income derived from 
lodging fees. A citizen of Newark has offered to pay one- 
half of this debt if the remaining half is contributed. There 
is no doubt, but {that alittle effort on the part of the man- 
agers will result in clearing the Lodging House from debt. 

—The Female Charity Society of Newark, and its auxil- 
iary, the Crazy Jane Society, have provided a home in the 
mountains at Wyalasing, Pa., for poor children. A vacant 
house has been furnished, acd a third party of forty chil- 
dren sent out last week. A call has been made for sixty 
children to come to Montrose, Pa. There is no city in the 
Union where a ‘‘ fresh-air fund’ will do more goed than in 
the city of Newark, a large proportion of whose inhabitants 
are factory hands earning small waxes and living in close 
tenements. This change will work wonders, no doubt, for 
the children who are privileged to enjoy the benefits con- 
ferred by these societies. 

—Twenty-six Baptist clergymen have preached trial ser- 
mons in the Park Baptist Church, of Port Richmond, 8. |., 
within the last four months. The twenty-sixth preacher was 
the Rev. M. L’Hommedieu, of Babylon, and to him the 
church has now extended a call. And yet the papers lament 
the ‘‘dearth of ministers" ! 

—Mer. Capel,'in an interview with a ‘‘ reporter, 
said: ‘* A preachers mission, | think, is to give some home 
truths, that those who hear may take home and Keep. It is 
of a much higher and holier nature than oratorical display. 
I never write ont my sermons. I prepare a skeleton of the 
points to be touched on, but the clothing, the dress, the 
words, the English—that is a matter of the moment. 1 trust 
to my training, which was severe enough, for the munner, 
and to reflection and prayer for the matter.”” He preached 
last Sunday morning in the Church of St. Francis Xavier, at 
New York. His manner was forcible and direct, without 
rhetorical effect. His subject was, ‘‘ The Virtues of Sz. Igna- 
tius ;*’ the text was, ‘‘The harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few: pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he would send forth laborers into his harvest,” 

—The opening services of the Reformed Church st Asbury 
Park, N. J., were held August 5. 

—The Rev. Dr. John Hall, of the Fifth Avenue Presbyteran 
Church at New York, preached last Sunday evening ina 
hall in East Seventy-seventh Street, the first of a s»ries of 
sermons to be preached by various Presbyterian ministers 
with a view to establishing a Presbyterian church on tbat 
site or in the immediate neighborhood. 

—Dr. Armitage says, very beautifully: ‘‘Sorrow over- 
whelms us, yet God finds music in everything. Our sighs 
and sobs are really songs of triumph in minor keys. Froma 
bruised and broken heart God's touch causes melody to flow 
forth.” 

—The corner-stone for a new Episcopal church, to- be 
known as Christ Church, was laid at Lonedale, L. 1.,' last 
week. 

—The stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Ameri¢an Bible Society was held at the Bible House, New 
York, August 2. Letters were presented from Constantinople 
indicating a disposition on the part of the Turkish Govern- 
ment to withdraw its objections to the distribution of the 
Scriptures ; from Mr. Loomis respecting the opening of Corea 
to Americans, and the practicability of sending Scriptures to 
that country for sale; and from Yokohama, stating that the 
permanent committee had yielded to the request of native 
Japanese Christians that they might be represented on the 
committee for translating the Old Testament. 

—The National Prison Association has issued @ call for a 
convention to meet at Saratoga, Sept. 7 


THE SOUTH. 


—A month’s work in Georgia by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union: 11 new schools organized. 
with 393 members ; $111 used in supplying them and in 19 
schools visited. and ‘aided ; 41 families visited; 40 Bibles and 103 
Testaments distributed ; 523 miles traveled with horse, 150 
by night. One Union school was established at a place where 
there was a Baptist church and also a Methodist, but no 
Sunday-school, because neither had ability to sustain a de- 
nominational school. 

—To the Sunday-school of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
missionary of the American Sunday-school Union in Texas 
writes: ‘‘Some of our schools are harvesting fruit from the 
seed sown. In one—planted by me last Spring—a revival has 
been enjoyed, and several were added to the church. In 
another, a revival is in progress, the school working well, 
and several have asked for prayers. lam greatly encour- 
aged, as the work is better appreciated and a deeper interest 
shown.”’ 

—The Bishops of the Southern Methodist Church have 
appointed August 12-19 as a week of prayer for the church. 

—The dedication of the brick chapel at Santa Fe occurred 
Sunday July 15. Sermon by the Rev. A. Blanchard, D. D.; 
dedicatory prayer by the Rev. G. N. Kellogg, acting pastor, 
and historical sketch by the Rev. H. O. Ladd. This church 
building has been erected largely by the aid of Eastern people. 
Many years ago Mrs. A. H. Hubbard, of Merrimac; Mass., 
projected it in connection witi mission work in Santa Fe. 
She organized a children’s missionary society, and by the col- 
lections and efforts of the society,'with their friends, a lot was 
purchased and $1,000 contributed toward the erection of the 
church. The Congregational Union gave $1,000 more. The 
citizens of Sante Fé and the ladies of the Congregaiiona; 
Social Union have raised the balance of the #3,800, expended 
in building and furnishing it. The church wa; orgavized 


on November 6, 1881, and the corner-stone of the chapel 
laid two weeks after. The membership of the church 
is 15, and of the Sunday-school 45. The University of New 
Mexico and the church stand side by side, and are intimately 
connected in their work. At the dedicatory services 3666 
were raised in ten minutes and the Society made entirely 
free of debt. The pastors and congregations of the Presby- 
terian and Methodist churches united in the services. 

—At the assembly of the Southern Sundays-—School Aseoci- 
ation, held at Mont Eagle, Tenn., August 2, the Kev. Dr. At- 
ticus G. Haywood, President of Emory College, Ga., de- 
livered an address on the ‘*‘ Education of the Negro.” As 
veneral agent of the John F. Slater Fuad Dr. Haywood has 
had peculiar advantages in studying the negro race, and he 
brought to his subject enthusiasm and knowledge. He be- 
gan by stating how impossible it was for any man to gauge 
the mental capacity of the negro. ‘‘ How much he can learn, 
of whut development he is capabk:, we of to-day do not 
know; our children will not know; for the elevation of a 
race implies the education of generations. But individuals 
of the negro race have done ‘enough in the matter of 
advanced education; hundreds of thousands of them 
have done enough ia the matter of elementary 
education, to put to flight utterly the theories and argu- 
ments that @ generation ago we of the white race, with 
& few exceptions, accepted as the final, orthodox. phi- 
losophy on this subject. He is a°citizen, he is @ voter. 
Iu some States he is in the majority; in every. Southern 
State he is @ tremendous power—a power, whether hs 
uses it or designing white men use it. It is about time to 
consider facts. His citizenship is a fact and his. presence 
here is a fact. There are now at least seven millions of 
negroes in this country; nearly all of them are in the South- 
ern States. They increase rapidly and steadily—faster than 
the white race increases. One hundred years ago 
there were in this country 700,000 negroes; now there 
are 7,000,000. That is, they have maltiplied ten 
times in acentury. How many will there be in 1993? The 
illiterate vote of our Southern States in simply appalling, 
aud this illiterate vote is increasing. From 1870 to 1880 there 
Was 40 increase of illiterate voters in the Southern States of 
nearly two hundred thousand. How are the votes of igno- 
rant men determined ? First, in small part, by the counsels of 
the wise and good citizens. I say in small part, for the bad 
und designing demagogue has more power over the ignorant 
vote than the good and unselfish patriot. Second, the votes 
of ignorant men are largely determined by prejudice. Out 
of prejudice proceed conflicts and all manner of social and 
political wrongs. Third, the votes of the ignorant are 
largely influenced by bribes, offered in one form or another ; 
wd this means fraud and corruption without end, and bot- 
tomless. The worst thing about this huge illiterate vote is 
not the incapaeity of the voters to use their ballots wisely ; it 
is thie: ignorance fits them exactly to become the tools of 
corrupt men of superior intelligeace. With an illiterate vote 
large enough to hold the balance of power, elections are, for 
the most part, dictated by demagogues and manipulated by 
villains. It is left to intelligent, industrious, and honest citi- 
zene to settle the cost of corrupt government. The objections 
lo the negre’s education that control men’s opinions have 
tbeir origin in four roots, closely united. First, in ignorance ; 
there are not a few who are, at bottom, opposed to all edu- 
cation. oan in stinginess. Third, in prejudice—preju- 
dice —_— @ negro because he is a negro. Fourth, in 
apprehensions that appeal to two classes of fears. One is, 
the apprehension that the education of the negro will spoil 
him as a laborer ; and there is opposition to the education of 
of the negro from a vague fear of something that is called 
‘social equality.” Of this we may be sure: the negro will 
sooner or later be educated. The State governments recog- 
nize him in the public echool udministration; Northern 
liberality has spent more than twenty-four million dollars in 
the South since the surrender of the Confederate cause. As 
to this whole subject, full of difliculties, as those best know 
who have personal relations to it, there is one platform on 


which Christian people can staad. Our problem with these - 


millions of negroes in our midst can be happily solved, not 
by force of any sort from witbout the States where they live; 
no more can it be solved by repression within these States. 
It can be worked out only on the basis of the Ten Command- 
ments and the Sermon on the Mount. . On this platform we 
can work out any problem whatever, whether personal, 
social, industrial, political, national, or.ethical, that Provi- 
dence brings before us, On any lower platform we will fail, 
and always fail.”. The extract which we have given can 
convey but a faint idea of the whole address. The subject 


@ | is of vital importance to the future of the United States as a 


people and government, and the education of the negro race 
should be one that had the influence of every Christian’ 3 
prayer and money. y 
THE WEST. 5 
—In the group of States composed of Illinois, Minnesota, 
and lowa, the liquor-selling question is to be voted on in the 
approaching elections, and the influence of the charches has 
been eagerly watched. The Rt. Rev. John Ireland, Catholic 
Bishop of St. Paul, Minn., in a recent lecture on intemper- 
ance, said: ‘‘ The need of the hour is a grand tidal wave of 
total abstinence sweeping over the land. The strong- 
est protest possible must be made against intemper- 
ance. Total abstinence is the protest. Will it be made with 


suflicient force to save the people? This is the vital question © 


for the future of Ameriea, and I might add, for the future of 
religion. What is to be done? I speak to those who by 
position, intluence, talent, or office ought to take an interest 
in the people. In the name of humanity, of country, of 
religion, by all the most sacred ties that bind us to our fellow 


men, for the love of him who died for souls, I beseech you, 


declare war against intemperance! Arrest its onward mach ! 
If total abstinence does not‘appear to you the remedy, adopt 
some other. If you differ from me in the means yon propose, 
{ will uo; complain. But 1 will complain jn the bitterness of 
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my soul if you etand by, arms folded, while this dreadful tor- 
reut is sweeping over the land, carrying with it ruin and 
misery. The brighest mind and the noblest heart are num- 
bered among the victims. Human wrecks whore fortune it 
has dissipated, whose intellect it has stifled, are strewn over 
the land as thick as autumnal leaves in the forest. Alcohol 
directly inflames the passions; it is oil poured on the burn- 
ing fire. It turns man into an animal; it makes him the 
demon incarnate. One week’s perusal of the daily papers 
fills the mind with horror at the shocking accidents, the 
suicides, the murders, the ruiu of ingoeenen, and the crimes 
of all kinds caused by intemperance.” 

—The Rev. Dr. J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., of Grinnell, Iowa, is 
spending his vacation at Lake Minnetonka and supplying 
the Plymouth Church in Minneapolis. The Rev. Dr. Hol- 
brook, late of Portland, Me., is eummering at Sauk Center, 
Minn., where he has occasionally supplied the vacant pulpit. 
There are large numbers of ministers visiting that State this 
summer. 

—The Minneapolis ‘‘ Tribune” says: ‘' The superintend- 
ents of the Congregational and Presbyterian Home Mission- 
ary work in North Dakota have come to a mutual under- 
standing, so that fields where there was likely to be a con- 
flict of interest and action shall be occupied by only one of 
the two denominations.” This is as it should be. 

—The record of the Plymouth Congregational Church in 
Minneapolis, the Rev. Dr. Hutchins, pastor, is remarkable. 
For instance, in eix weeks, recently, it started the May flower 
Mission and raised #2300 for the purpose in four days. A 
corner lot was purchased on which a chapel is to be erected 
at once, and the Rev. H. F. Tyler was secured for pastor, at a 
salary of 1.500, of which Plymouth pledged 1.000. The 
Superintendeut of the Sunday-school subscribed $1,000 for 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, and another member of 
the church #5,000 for the same object, a like sum for 
Carleton College, and a $3,000 lot to the church for kinder- 
garten and Suuday-school purposes; the church agreed to 
erect suitable buildings, and pledges were made of the neces- 
sary fands, four gentlemen giving $500 each. The ladies 
also raised 2500 for kindergarten purposes. 

—Eighteen students are doing Home Missionary werk in 
Minnesota this summer, of whom thirteen are from Yale, 
two from Oberlin, one each from Chicago, Lane, and 
Wabash. 

—The increase of churchesin Minneapolis, Minn., it ap- 
pears, has kept pace with the marvelous augmentation of 
the population of that city. The new Directory indicates 4 
population of one hundred thousand, showing that it has 
doubled in three years' Ten years ago there were thirty- 
four churches; now there are eeventy-nine, among which are 
nine Congregational, nine Baptist, seven Romanist, eight 
Episcopal, eieven Lutheran, fifteen Methodist, seven Presby- 
terian. The Universalists and Unitarians have two each. 
The total increase of churches has been eleven the past year, 
of which four were Congregational, three Methodist, and one 
Presbyterian. 

—At the recent ninth annual meeting of the Dakota Sun- 
day-schoo! Association about 150 delegates were in attend- 
ance. ‘' The most marked interest and enthusiasm charac- 
terized each esersion. The statistics of the past year were 
inspiring: 464 schools were reported (an increase of over 
one-half from last year’s report), havirg 20,579 members (an 
increase of 100 per cent.). There are four missionaries of the 
Amer'can Sunday-school Union at work in Southern Dakota, 
and the excellent reports are largely due to their efforts. 
Our work never looked so encouraging as naw.” So reports 
the secretary. 

—Thirty theological students have gone to Dakota for a 
vacation. They will devote a portion of their time to mis- 
sionary work in out-of-the-way places there. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rey. Charles Bishop, Methodist, writes from Tokio, 

Japan, that the awakening in the native churches is pro- 
gressing, and ‘‘ far exceeds anything before known.” 
, —Queen Victoriu, as Empress of India, rules over more 
Mohammedan subjects than does the Sultan of Turkey, and 
the Mohammedans in India are only one to four of the 
Hindoos. For the transformation of this vast body of people 
ehe has numerous and powerful agencies at work. Froma 
report just published it appears that the London Tract Society 
alone expends over $20,900 on India. In thirty-three of the 
native languages it has published as many as one hundred 
million copies of five thousand different works, and, to judge 
trom the report, it has not done so in vain. In 1851 there 
were about one hundred thousand native Christians in India. 
In 1861 there were two hundred thousand. In 1871 there 
were three hundred thousand. In 1881 the number had 
reached five hundred and thirty thousand. 

—The year ending May, 1883, has been one of encouraging 
success in the work of the American Board in Bohemia 
Twenty-six have been received to the church in Prague. A 
monthly paper like the ‘‘American Messenger” has been 
started in the Bohemian language, and is nearly self-sup- 
porting. Nearly seven thousand Scriptures have been put 
into circulation; also twenty-three thousand tracts, forty- 
two thousand illustrated leaficte, twenty- -five hundred illus- 
trated Scripture texts, and five thousand Scripture lists for 
youth. In Prague and suburbs some twenty Bible meetings 
are held every week. New members will be received to the 
church at the next communion. 

—General Booth, of the Salvation Army, has made one 
very unfortunate investment. He paid £16,750 for the lease 
of the Eagle Tavern, London, as the headquarters for the 
army, and expended £3,250 on the building. It now appears 
that the original lease, which had been assigned through 
many parties, stipulates that the property must be used as 


drinke. The matter was taken into court, where the decision 
was adverse to General Booth, ard, though he took an appeal, 
he is likely to lose his £20,000. 

—A new organization has been formed in England, under 
the auspices of the Bishop of Durham, to promote social 
purity. Each member on joining makes the following en- 
gagements: ‘'I promise, with God’s help, First, to treat 
all women with respect and endeavor to protect them from 
wrong and degradation. Second, to endeavor to put down 
all indecent language ard coarse jests. Third, to maintain 
the law of purity as equally binding on men and women. 
Fourth, to endeavor to epread theee principles among my 
companions, and to try to help my younger brothers. Fifth, 
to use every possible means to fulfill the command, ‘‘ Keep 
thyself pure.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

— William A. Thomas, pastor of the church at Belfore, Ohio, has 
received a cali to the First Church at West Springfield, Mass. 

—A. G. Beebe, of Curtisville, Mass., will supply the church at 
Huntington, Mass., till next spring. 

—Franklin S. Hatch, pastor of the church at West Hartford, Conn., 
has resigned and will take a position in the Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 

—Samuel E. Herrick, of Boston, Mass., is occupying the pulpit of 
the Tompkins Avenue Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., during the vaca- 
tion of the pastor, the Rev. G. F. Pentecost. 

~—Charles Henry Rogers, pastor of the church at Zambrota, Minn., 
has accepted a call to the church at River Falls, Wis. The church is 
building a new house of worship. 

—Samuel H. Dana, recently of New Haven, Conn., has accepted 
the call to the church at Quincy, Iil., and not to Middietown, Conn, 
as previously reported. 

—Edward Hungerford, pastor of the church at Burlington, Vt., has 
accepted a call to the church at Adams, Mages. 

—John P. Demerritt, of Cartleton, Vt., has accepted the pastorate 
of the church at Bath, N. H. 

—Charles H. Merrill, pastor of the church at Brattleboro, Vt., has 
resigned and accepted a call to the First Church at Brockton, Mass. 

—George 8. Dickerman, of Lewiston, Me., has accepted the call 
to the Firat Church at Amherst, Mass. 

—E.T. Jerome, of the last class at Auburn Seminary, has re- 
ceived a call to the church at King’s Ferry, N. Y. 

—Edward Sidney Williams, pastor of the Second Church at Min 
neapolis, Minn., bas resigned. 

EPISCOPAL. 


—Ralph H. Bowles has accepted the call to Trinity Church at 
Collinsville, Conn. 

—dJ. J. Clemens, rector of Christ Church at Houston, Tex., bas de- 
clined the call to St. Andrews’ Church at Jackson, Mias. 

—Thomas B. Lawson, rector of St. Stephen’s Church at Sherman, 
Tex., bas accepted a call to St. Paul’s Church at Galveston, Tex. 

—John A. Greaves, rector of St. Paul’s Church at Ivy Depot, Va., 
has resigned. 

—Robdert Harper Clark, Missionary Bishop of Dakota, has resigned 
the charge on accouat of ill health. 


BAPTIST. 


—T.S. Barbour, pastor of the church at Orange, N. J., has re- 
ceived a call to the church at Fall River, Mass, 

—Philip Berry, of the ** Nationa! Baptist ” at Philade!phia, Pa., has 
accepted a call to the pastorate of the church at Davisviile, Pa. 

—A.J, Shoemaker, a recent graduate of Crozier Seminary, has 
accepted a call to the church at Jenkintown, Pa, 

—H. R. Williams, of Union, Mich., has accepted a call to the church 
at Galva, III. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


— William M. Padden, a recent graduate of Princeton Seminary, 
has accepted a cal! to the Holland Memorial Church at Philadelphia. 
Pa. Dr. J. R. Miller will have editorial charge of the Sunday- 
school department of the Board of Publication. 

— George Alexander, Professor in Union College at Schenectady, 
N. Y., bas received a cal] to the pastorate of the Munn Avenue 
Church at Orange, N. J. 

—John C. Caldwell, pastor of the Central Church at Chambers- 
burgh, Pa., has received acall to the First Church at West Chester, 
N. J. 

—Edward Brown, pastor of the church at Greenlawn, L. I., has 


resigned. 
METHODIST. 


—Bishop Wiley has appointed W. C. Laugden and G. B. Crems, 
M.D., ag Missionaries to China, They will start September 1 from 
San Francisco, accompanied by V. C. Hart, Superintendent of the 
Central China Mission. 

—Merritt Hulburd, pastor of the church at Bennington, Vt., will 
be transferred to the pastorate of the Washington Square Church at 
New York city, immediately. 

—M. B. Mead, of Round Lake, N. Y., will be transferred to Ben- 
nington, Vt., and take charge of the church at once. 

—Wiliam Whitfield is to take charge of the church at Jamesport, 

—R. D. Spellman is talked of as the next pastor of the Central 
Church at Newark, N.J , and James Montgomery, pastor of the Halsey 
Street Charch, is mentioned in connection with the Market Street 
Church, at Paterson. N. J. These are only the voices in the air, as 
conference will not meet till next spring. 

—F. L. Latham, of Suffield, Conn., has received acall to the 
pastorate of the church at Newport, N. H. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Olney J. Darling (Universalist) was installed pastor of the 
church at Warren, Mass., last week. 

—J. E, Mande (Unitarian), a recent graduate of Harvard Theolog- 
ical Seminary, has received a cali to the church at Fal! River, Mass. 

—A. T. Solley, pastor of the Roger Williams Church (Free Bap- 
tist) at Providence, R. I , has resigned to accept a professorship at 
Hilledal2 (Mich.) Theological School. 

—Jacob Cooper (Reformed), Professor of Greek Language and 
Literature at Rutgers College, has been elected Professor of Meta- 
physics and the Philosophy of Religion at Michigan University. 

—Francis A. Brown, of Tiffan, O., has accepted a call to the Meth- 
odist Protestant Church at Steubenville, O. 

—Thomas Snyder (Lutheran), of the Northwestern University at 
Watertown, Wis., has accepted a call to a church at —. N. Y¥ 

—E. P. Gibbs, (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Hudson, Mass., 
has resigned. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply elvicr 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. |] 


I would like to ask a few questions on the Sabbath, and wonld be 
pleased to have you anawer through The Christian Union. As you | 
are well aware, the Sabbath question is more agitated to-day In 
many parts of this country than any other question; also, there 
never was that utter disregard of the Sabbath that extats to-day, 
Many theories have been advanced in this commuopity in the last few 
years; but the one that surprised us most was last Sunday, when 
Elder Howe, a noted disciple, stood up before a congregation of 
five huncred and denied the exietence of a Sabbath in this dispensa- 
tion; said the Sabbath was given to the Jews only, and when we 
reached Jesus Christ the Sabbath was abolished. Below you wil! 
find the questions I want answered: 

1. What is the Sabbath ? 

2. When was it made ? 

3. To whom was it given, and for what purpose ? 

4. How long was it to ljast ? 

5. Which day is the Sabbath, and how should it be observed ? 

MECHANICSBURG, Ind. READER. 

These questions involve grave disputes, and would be dif- 
ferently answered by differen’ teachers; we can only reply 
here briefly: (1) That the Sabbath, strictly speaking, is a 
Jewish institution, appointed by God for the Jews as & part 
of their ceremonial observance. (2) That it was appointed 
probably at the time of the giving of manna, though possi- 
bly prior to that time. (3) That it was given to the Jews 
for aday of rest from all servile labor, the commands for 
religious observance being incidental andindirect. (4) There 
is nothing in the command to indicate how long the obser- 
vance should last; but Christ’s distinct declaration that the 
Sabbath was made for man, and the subsequent history of 
the institution, afford conclusive evidence that, though 
given explicitly to the Jews, it is needed by us—divinely 
indicated for the whole human race. (5) The day originally 
appointed was the seventh day of the week; all, however, 
that is of the essence of the command is the preservation 
of one day in seven for rest. (6) The purposes which 
should underlie its observance are those of a sacred rest as a 
preparation for a sacred service of God and our fellow man. 


Wi] you inform me what are the most desirab'e books from which 
to study the development of nations, with special reference to their 
earliest history or traditions? Also the commencement of art and 
literature and religion, and their development up to the present time 
if the nations still exiet. We wish to commence with the earliest, 
that is, the most ancient, nations or countries of Asia; viz , China or 
India, or Persia and Assyria. I am one of aclass of twenty ladies 
who have studied three years, that is, six months out of each year, 
together. We know our eubject is one which in carrying out may 
be a life-long study, but we wish to commence with the most an- 
cient country or people aside from the Jews, and theroughly study 
that special country as long as it existed, or till the present time, 
before taking a second, and make ourselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the origin and character of the people, their religion, literature, 
and arts. I would like the best books published for the purposes 
named for those countries I have mentioned. The countries are 
Assyria, Persia, China, Indias. If these are not the most ancient, 
{ would like to be informed what nations are older, and what books 
won!d give information concerning them, and oblige yours, etc., 

DENVER, Col. Mas, J. E. H. 

Probably the best works for your purpose on the ancient 
Eastern Monarchies, Assyria, Persia, Babylon, ete., are Raw- 
linson’s ‘‘ Ancient Monarchies” and Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ezypt ;”’ 
the former published by Scribner, Welford & Co., the latter 
by Cassino, Boston. Weknow nothing better on the history 
of China than the ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” by Dr. Williams, a 
new edition of which has been announced by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, but has not yet, we think, been published. For 
the religious history of India and of China, two works are 
useful, one by Samuel Johnson, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., and for a description and history of the great 
religions of the world, James Freeman Clarke's ‘‘Ten Great 
Religions of the World” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 


A volunteer in the army at the time of the rebellion re-enlisted in 
the South, receiving no bounty. 

I have been told that applications for such boanty had to be made 
prior to March, 1882, Is that the case? If not, to whom should his 
friends apply to get it ? M. H. 


Apply directly by letter for information to the Pension 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


What Is the best mythology for general use ; ¢. ¢., one that is inter- 
eating to read as well as instructive. H. F. 8. 

It is not easy to decide which is the best Mythology. Bul- 
finch’s *‘ Age of Fable” js a standard work ; ‘‘ Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations,”’ by George W. Cox, 2 vols., is very ex- 
haustive ; ‘‘A Manual of Mythology,” by Alexander Murray, 
is good for general use. 


Will you inform me, through the columns of yoar paper, where I 
can procure a copy of Lord Bacon’s Essay on “*The Advancement 
of Learning,” and also Milton's tract, ‘‘ Freedom of the Press” ? 

LEBANON, Ind. G. W. 8. 

The ‘‘ Advancement of Learning” is published by Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. ‘‘ Freedom of the Press” is contained 
in ‘Treasures from the Prose of Milton,” published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Will you kindly tell me by letter, or throngh question colum 
where I can purchase a correct compilation of the ** best records ” 
athletic feats—such as throwing the hammer, ranning wre jamp 
100 yards dash, etc., etc. ? J.R.B 

Probably the best book is ‘‘ Wonders of Bodily Strerg 
and Skill in All Ages and Countries,” by Guillaume Deppin 
Published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., N. Y. 


Will you please inform me through your columns if Dante’s 


“* Vita Nuova” is published and where obtained, and oblige a con- 
stant friend and reader, E, W. J. 


inn, tavern, or public-house, under penalty of forfeiture if 
violated. This condition was plain on the face of the lease, 
and General Booth subscribed to it, but when he got posses- 
pion he announced his intention of banishing intoxicating 


—8S. J. Stewart (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Bangor, Me., 
has resigned. 

—John A. Gardiner (Reformed) was installed pastor of the church 
| at Flatlands, L, J,, August 1, | 


“The Vita Nuova” of Dante, translated by Theodore 
Marts, is published by Parker, Son & Bourn, London. 
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Avg. 9, 1883. 


CANOEING ON THE CONNECT- 
| ICUT. 


Mr. John Boyle O'Reilly, poet and 
journalist, has been navigating the Con- 


“ necticut in a cance, not without due 


experience of the perils of that fascinat- 
ing method of travel. The Springfield 
Republican ” says: 

** Mr. O'Reilly’s voyage was full of adventure and 
interest. He and bis companion, Dr. Ransom 
Guiteras, of Boston, also a strong and experienced 
canoeman, launched their boat July 10 into the 
upper waters of the river. Their only guide was 
an imperfect chart of the stream, and this they 
zgoon lost in an accident. For propelling power 
they had their paddles and a emall eail, but logs 
in the river soon rendered the latter dangerous, 
and it was shipped to Boston. Their canoe, a light 
but strong Racine boat in which they did the 


Merrimac and rounded Cape Ann last summer, 


was packed with a wagon load of things needfal, 
including edibics, drinkables, biankets, an oil 
stove, 2 gun, and boxing-gioves. Thus equipped, 
they proceeded rapidly down stream, shooting 
almost all the falls and rapids in their way, 
and sleeping at night in the open air under the 
shelter of trees on the river bank. The beauty of 
the river scenery was a constant surprise and de- 
light. A hundred times a day, as Mr. O'Reilly puts 
it, they cried, ‘ This beats the Rhine,’ or * This ia 
abead of anything on the Merrimac.’ But soon 
their attention was diverted from the scenery by the 
appearance of numerous and troublesome enemics 
in the stream—roliing, pushing, stubborn logs. The 
two voyagere in al! their canoeing had never met 
and conquered logs, and were at first irresolute. If 
they tried to push a log from their course it simply 
pushed them from its course, They noticed that 
the loguing men talked to logs as to persons, swear- 
ing at some, coaxing others, playing with the little 
fe_lows, and wheedling the big—giving to all a per- 
sonality. The canoemen had no more trouble with 


 joga. Taey found that by pushing it end-on they 


could move the most hulk:nz log as they pleased. 
‘No worder the loggera pereonify them,’ says 
Mr. O'Reiliy. * Why, they are like ignorant men; 
you Caunot crowd or force them, but you can guide 
them yeutly wheresocver you will.’ From fear- 
ing the logs they grew to like them, and now they 
considered their presence in the Connecticut by no 
means against it as a cenoeist’s atream. ‘ Firat of 
all,’ according to the canoeing poet, ‘a canoeis* 
must know bow to swim; secondly, he msut mas- 
ter the habits aud disposition of logs.’ 

** The next serious adventure came in the night of 
Sunday, the 15th. All along the full moon had 
tempted them to krep their seats till a late hour. 
The sudden storm of that night, which was felt 
here, caught them in the midst of rapids, hid the 
shore in darkness, and blinded them totally with ite 
driving rain. Unable to make the shore, they were 
forced to go on with the current. Suddenly a drive 
of logs came down upon them, and before they had 
time to speak or plan for safety the end of a big 
log swept over the boat, striking both men and up- 
setting the canoe. Dr. Guitera’s legs were tightly 
wedged in by a new stock of provisions. After 
sinking several times and almost giving up hope, 
he freed his legs from the canoe and swam ashore: 
When Mr. O'Reilly arose after the tip-over his head 
bumped against logs and he finally came to the sur- 
face at some distance from the boat. Diving again 
under the logs, he got hold of the boat and clung to 
it, being swept down with the cuirent, till his friend 
had run half a mile up stream, swam across, bor- 
rowed a farmer’s lantern and boat, and rowed down 
to the rescue, picking up paddles, coffee-pots, and 
stray bo:tles on the way. This accident cost them 
their chart of the river and many of their ‘ traps.’” 


CIVILIZING THE MONKEY. 


Monkeys have risen to great eminence 
since science began to hint at relationships 
not wholly complimentary to ourselves. 
The ‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine” gives some 
interesting facts about the results of do- 
mestication ; 


**The remarkable intelligence of dogs, and, ina 
minor degree, of cats, is doubtless due to edncation 
and the hereditary transmission of the cerebral 
development induced by education. A pointer that 
has been reared from puppyhood in town and has 


- never seen a partridge will point the first time it is 


taken in the country at its firat sight of game, 
Collies and other specially trained dogs exhibit 
Similar hereditary aptitude. What would have hap- 
pened if monkeys had been similarly domesticated 
and as carefully trained to useful work, such as 
fruit-gathering, lamp-lighting, etc, during a few 
hundreds of generations? The monkeys In our 
menageries usually die of consumption. Recent 
investigations, which connect pulmonary tubercles 
with bacilli, and indicate that the germs of these 
pestiferous creatures may be communicated by the 
breath, render it a matter of small surprise that the 
poor creatures, confined together in the de- 
testable atmosphere of euch places the 
monkey-house of the Zoological Gardens, should 
become thus infected and epeedily die. It is a 
curious fact that the keepers of caged animals 
in menageries are usually victims of pulmo- 
nary cousumption. This shows that there is some- 
thing more than mere coldness of climate con- 
cerned in promoting the mischief. There are 
monkeys and monkeys, some spiteful and danger- 
ous, others docile and gentle as kittens. A dozen 
paira of the latter sporting at large in the Crystal 
Palace would be immensely amusing, their trapeze 


performances throwing Leotard deeply in the shade : 
and, living thus in something like thefr natural con- 
dition, they would probably increase and multiply 
sufficiently to afford an opportunity of observing 
the hereditary results of domestication and the 
soothing charms of much music. What would they 
do during the performances of the Handel Festi- 
val? Wonld they select the reporters’ gallery, the 
royal box, the upper regions of the orchestra, or 
the reserve seats on the floor? or would they 
crouch behind the effigies of the kings and queens 
of England at the most remote end of the transept ? 
These and many other questions concerning their 
habits are sufficiently interesting to scientific and 
popular curiosity to render euch an addition to the 
attractions of the palace a profitable investment for 
the shareholders. Some years ago I was much in- 
terested in observing the exceptional frontal de- 
velopment ard very intelligent expression and 
movements of a very pretty little monkey at the 
Regent's Park Cardens, so much so that I made 
inquiries of the keepers concerning it. He told me 
that it was born there. Were these characteristics 
accidental, or the result of heredity under domes- 
tication ?”’ 


DIPLOMATIC ENGLISH. 


Civil service reform does not seem to 
have given to Great Britain that ideal 
body of servants which it is expected to 
give to this country, if we may judge 
from the following circular lately issued 
from the English Foreign Office to the 
members of its diplomatic service. The 
schoolmaster does not appear to be 
abroad : 


Lord Granville desires to call the atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Diplomatic and Con- 
sular services to the necessity for greater care 
as regards the use of pure English in cflicial 
correspondence. The following specimens of 
bad English, mostly due to mistranslations of 
French words, have been taken from dis- 
patches recently received at the Foreign Of- 
fice. A dispatch was received with the fol- 
lowing docket: ‘Copy of King’s Speech, 
with appreciation thereon ;’ ‘ demission’ for 
dismissal, ‘transaction’ for compromise, 
‘franchise of duties’ for freedom from duties, 
‘veridical’ for true, ‘arrestation’ for arrest, 
‘incessantly ’ for immediately, ‘ signalize’ for 
point out, ‘prorogation’ for prolongation, 
‘increasement’ for increase, ‘category’ for 
class, ‘expose’ for state or explain, ‘ destitu- 
tion ’ for dismissal, ‘ minimal’ for very small, 
‘rally themselves to’ for come round to, 
‘antecedent solidarity’ for previous under- 
standing, ‘took act’ for took note, ‘susci- 
tated’ for raised, ‘debarred of’ for debarred 
from, ‘disrecommended, *anmotived,’ spir- 
itiste,’ etc.” 


TWELVE YEARS AGO. 


On the 3rd of July, 1871, the Comte de 
Chambord was in Paris disguised and under 
an assumed name. He only spent one day 
there, and passed it in visiting the different 
ruins left by the Commune, with Count de 
Monti, his companion in the adventurous 
visit. He was much affected by what hesaw ; 
but wken he looked at the ruins of the Tui- 
leries and noticed the smoke-blackened lintels 
of the window of the chamber in which he 
was born, he fairly broke down and sobbed 
aloud. The cabman—for it was in a common 
cab that Henri V. drove through Henri IV.’s 
‘*good city of Paris”—touched by his pas- 
senger’s emotion, offered a few rough words of 
comfort. ‘‘ Bast!" he said; ‘all that can be 
rebuilt; it is only the horses which were 
eaten during the siege that will never*come 
back.” When the Count de Monti dismissed 
the vehicle at the door of the modest restau- 
rant where they halted for déjeuner he asked 
the driver what his proper pourboire was, be- 
ing ignorant, as he said, of Parisian usages. 
‘* Bourgeois,” was the answer, “if you give 
me three or four francs I shall think I have 
had princes as fares.” The Count handed 
him two louis. The driver glanced from the 
gold pieces to the shabbily dressed pair before 
him and back to the money again, came to 
conclusion that there was something wrong 
somewhere, and without even saying ‘‘ Thank 
you,” drove off as fast as he could, casting, 
doubtless, many a furtive glance behind to 
see if he was not being followed by the 
police. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl 
edged in tts earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer @ favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying meme- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases } 


& Bros., N. Y. 
“Sir Tem.”’ By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Macmituan & Co., N. Y. 
“A Miaguidit Lassie.” By Percy Ross. 


J. R. Oscoon, Boston. 
““A Washington Winter."” By Mrs. M. V. Dahl 
gren. 
PATRIOT PRINTING House, Woonsocket. 
“Six Books of Virgil’s Alaeid.” Translated by 
C. Richardson. 
SHaw & Swarts, Providence. 
** Sermons by the Rev. George Harris.” 
J. Witgy & Son, N. Y. 
**The Art of England.”” By John Ruskia. Lect- 


ures. 
MAGAZINES. 


The Journal of Christian Philosophy, Education, 
Edinburgh Review, British Quarterly. 


NEW P UBLICATIONS. 


* * * 
# 


THE 


Legend of St. Olar’s Kirk. 


BY GEORGE HOUGHTON. 


SECOND Epition. Little Classic ’’ STYLE. 
Square, 8mo., gilt, $1.00. 


The New York Tribune says: ‘ Mr. 
George Houghton’s Legend of.8t. Olat’s 
Kirk reappears in a revised form and in a 
handsome dress. The first edition met 

with a ready sale, and now that it has 
been put in permanent and attractive form, 
which it well merits, the poem will readily 
find its way toalarge audience. ... 
Mr. Houghton has given the Scandinavian 
Legend of Axel and Valborg in vigorous 
and } icturesque verse.”’ 


*.” For sale by all booksellers; or sent, postpaid, 


oa receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


* 
* * * * 


Those 
Of our readers 
who are interested in the 


Gay Papers,” by 
Mr. Houghton, will want 
to buy the above’ book. 
For your convenience we 
will send it post-paid on 
receipt of the publishers’ 
price, 


The “SCOTTISH CHARACTERIS- 
TICS,” by Paxton Hood, price 25 cents, 
and ‘‘A WINTER IN INDIA,” by Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Baxter, price 15 cents, are 
two new books just published in THE 
STANDARD LIBRARY. FUNK & 


WAGNALILS, 10 and 12 Dey Street, 


For Singirg Classes, Choirs, Oonventione. (75 
cents.) L. O. Emerson’s newest and best work. 


Now Ready. Send on Orders, 


MINSTREL SONGS, Old and New. (82.00 
The sweetest melodies in the world. Piantation. 
Jubilee, Minstrel Songs. 


WAR SONGS. (50 cts. pee: 60 cts. boards; 75 
Patriotic and Memorial Songs, a great 


Anthem Books needed in every Choir: 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK. (3$1.25.) By 
A. N. Johnson. 

ANTHEM HARP. ($1.25.) By W.O. Perkins. 

EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANTHEMS, (31.25.) 
By L. O, Emerson. 


Good low-priced Organ Instructors : 


PARLOR ORGAN INSTRUCTION BOOK. 
($1.50.) By A. N. Johnson. 


DOLLAR INSTRUCT - 
GAN. By OR FOR REED OR 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., eee 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


GRAND CHANCE TO BUY BOOKS. 


Summer Wlearance Sale of Booka, Bibles, and Al- 
buma, at to 75 per cent. less than ordinary 


sent free. 


at 30 te GO per cent. Discount trom Pub- 
lishers’ Prices. 

Double quantity sent to select from without any ér- 
tra expense. Satisfaction guaranteed or books to be 
returned tree of any expense to purchasers. Cata- 
logue free on application. Address 


N. TIBBALS & BONS, 
124 Nassau Street. New York City. 


Of Undoubled Excellence! 


OUR GLAD HOSANNA. GOOD AS GOLD. 


BRIGHTEST AND BEST. 


Any one of these Song Books wil! give you eatis- 
faction in your Sunday School, 


$30 per 100; 35 Cents each by Mall. 


BIGLOW & MAIN. 
76 EAST NINTH ST., | 81 RANDOLPH ST., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


0 0 
IMMENSE SAVING! IMMENSE IMPROVEMENT! 


les I do n t hesitate to egmment them as far the best of any.” 
Reve. B Corwin D. D., Racine,. Wis * Their excellence cau 
not were -stimated. Pr. ces defy competition Hays, 
They give urbounded suatisfaction."—J L 
Oger, Kan ‘Superint ten ars have found 
Be “st publi- 


Mich The interest has increas a per ‘cent.”"= J L. Las 

siter, Branchville. N C. ** Proapering gloriously ; to Cook's 
supples. "—T. A. Davison, Kellerville, Uur school is the 
best in this part ofthe coun! ry. and we oweitto your supplies.” 

—Geo. W. Finch, Auburn, Cal. * Doubi ied our schoo! iu a few 
weeks."—E Timmerman, Jasper. N Y. * School gaining 
Sabbath "— Thos. Purvis, Ont. School has 
grown nearly twice as large."— F. Wilson. Centre, 

‘ Our school has built ap greatly."—J. M. Worth, West Sala 
manca, N. Y. ‘ Better pleased than ever. We are haviogs 
precious revival.”"—Henry Cobb, Metropolis, IU. “ The Holy 
Spirit is our school with a Knowledze the Wori we 
never had before.”"—A Hamilton, Stewarteville, 

Golden Censer: * by far the cheapest publications for 
quality. quintity, and frequency. Everything Evan geiical, 
pure and helpful.” Chautauqua Democrat: “ When «e 
yn his navein connec!ion with any Sunday- hool litera- 

it is sufficient guarantee of its excellesce” Central 

Methodist : ‘Whatever Mr. Cook puts his hand to is given 
fe and energy.” Boston Congregationalist: “ 
aiverises fully, ‘En raous sa. ing to Suu iay-<c 
Baltimore Methodiat: “A leading ff not the 
pubiisher of Sunday-school supplies on this continent. 
LESSON HELPS for teachers ami scholars, in five grades, 

Teachers Helps to per 

Scholars’ Helps lic. per year 
PAPERS in five erade and He per 
iBK ARY BROOKS. Reprints of to $!. 161 brary books. 

$6 7) per hundred Sample, 
M APS, Palcotine, Oid or New Testament, cloth, 

00, 


s. $2 
TE AC HE: re LIBR ARY. Ten books for $1.50. 
ORGANS, @BS. 7 stones. 4 octaves. 4 sets reeds, 
CONC RT IBRARY. 10 kinds: sample each for 25¢. 
REWARD CARDS, Three packs for 25c. 
SONG OokK. 0% pieces ; $ pe Sample, 10c 


FA BIBL $1.20 en stage, 
IBA ND OF HOPE SUPPL iE s, all kinds at lowest prices, 


Large iliustrate catalogue free. 
DAVID C. COOK. 46 Adams 3t., Chicaga 


Bound Flora! Autogra 
cts. SNOW & © 


ADS 
ing ar ’ 

GA variety a d lowest 


“WANTS,” 


‘Ct. 


an ton (agate 


free 


4 ards 
scribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
‘ine, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 


Wanted—A male teacher for a good country 
echool. Good wages. A first grade prefered. Ap- 
ply to L, H. S. Martin, District Clerk, Augusta, 
Susgex Co., N. J. | 

Wanted.—A purchaser for Poole’s ** Index to 


Periodical Literatare.” Latest edition to Jan. 1882, 
Together with Fietcher’s ‘* Codperative Index,” to 


June, 1883. (Cost $15.) .Price- $10. Also, Swin- > 


barne’s ** Poems,” Volumes 1 and 2 Anthor’s 


(English) Edition. (Cost, in England, eighteen © 


shillings.) Price, for two volumes, $3.50. The 


books are almost new and in thoroughly good 


order. Frank 8. Dobbins, 607 Chew St, Allen 
town, Penn. 


a 


Wanted.—Agents to solicit subscriptions tn - 


every county for the Christian Union. 
Christian Union, New York City. 


Address 


A College Graduate of long and successful ex- ~ 


perience desires a position in a high schvol, or agood 

location for a aprivate school. Refers te leading 

colleges and well-known patrons, Address “* Teach« 
er,” 55 Prospect Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Wanted.—Situation as governess in family by , 


a young lady of high attainments in English and 
Instrumental Music. Hea had much experience in 
teaching musie, Or asteacherof music in seminary, 
or of a class in music. Eastern or Soutbern locali- 
ties preferred. Address Helper, Box 4, Rising 


Sun, Obio Co., Ind, 


UPPLIES, 


Album, 


~ 


te, 


4 
a 
| 
a 
2a G 
3% 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES. $1.10. $1.:0, and $2.30. 
New and beautiful CHROMO CARDS, ~—_ 
$$ $$$ 8D 
| 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
| 
é 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXVIII, No. 6. 


THE 


Publisher's Desk, 


Ngw York, Avavsr 9, 1883. 


UNLESS 


You ARE A SUBSCRIBER AND ARE INTER- 
ESTED IN Tuk CurisTIAN UNION 


We do not expect you to read these 
letters; you would better turn to the 
**Outlook.” But if, like the publisher, 
you are sxlways pleased to know what 
other people think about the things you 
are thinking of, and to find that a man in 
California is interested in the same objects 
of thought and life that interest you in 
New York, you will be glad to read the 
following selections which we have made 
this week from our recent morning 
mails: 


FIFTEEN HUNUREZD MILES APART. 


Denver, Cel., 
July 14. 
Manager Christian 
Unton: 

DEAR S1k,--I have taken 
this paper eleven years. 
It has been the sreatest 
comfort I have had In 
sickness and in 


Branchville, N. J., 
July 25. 
ju the Editor of The 

Christian Union: 

TI shall be obliged to dis- 
continue your very valua- 
ble paper; itis like 
up an old friend. I have 
found it helpful to me iu 


health, I havealsosent! sickness and health. 
it toa friend. Yours very truly, 
Mrs. A. M. L. Maus. 8. K. O. 


CALIFORNIA 


SEMINARY PaRK, Cal., July 25, 1353. 
The Christian l'nion: 

Deak Sin,—Enclosed find $3.00. . . . . Per- 
mit us to express our obligation for the choice 
reading given us from week to week, and to com- 
mend the conservative yet liberal spirit that is dir- 
piayed. So often as we read we exclaim, ** Well 
done !”’ Yours truly, G. W. H. 


WE HOPE YOU WILL BE. 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn., July 5. 
The Christian Union : 

GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed find my subacription to 
The Christian Union for the present year, ending 
December 28, 1883 ; excuse the delay in remitting. 

if | am alive and able I! shall con- 
tinue to take your invaluable journal. We have 
had it through one or another of our household 
from its iirst issue, I believe. 

Very respectfully, H.M.N 


A COMFORTABLE CHAIR I8 WAITING 
FOR YOU OR ANY OTHER OF OUR 
FRIENDS WHO WILL CALL. 

DAVENPORT, Iowa, July 9, 

Christian Union; 

GENTLEMEN,—Inclosed please find M. O, for 

I often wish I cou'd drop in, not for an hour, but 
just two minutes, and shake.the 
hands of the men who make up 

The Christian Union every week. 

For rea), pure, sanciitied common sense Commend 

me to each one ; Aunat Patience, too, 

Sincerely youre, W.'t. 


INDISPENSABLE. 
(;00CHLAND C, July 3. 
Manaver Christian Union: 

DEAR Sik,—I had no idea of having my paper 
discontinned. I cannot do without it. Maust 
have itin my home as long as I 


FROM OUTLOOK” ‘LO “PUBLISHER'S 
DESK.” 
MaLaD City, Idaho, 
Christian Union: 

Deak £1n#,—Inclosed you will find money order 
for $2.50 for the coming year. We could not think 
of getting along without the paper. We enjoy 
every part of it. 


Yours respectfully, Rev, E. M. K, 


HIGHLY PRIZED. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, July 17, 1883. 
Christian Union: 

Inclosed find a draft for $2.50. . . « 

Many thanks for your cerrection of my mistake 
in not sending the draft before, as I supposed I did. 
| prize the Christian Union highly. 
I-snouid regret to lose my copy. 


With respect, ELvexn E. W. F. 


NOTWITHSTANDING DISAGREEMENTS. 
ScoTrLanp, Canada, July 9, 1883. 
Publisher Christian Union: 
Sirn,—Please find within $3 for renewal of the 
paper. like ity pews on all subjects excep 


mersion, It is too decidedly Baptist for me; but 
I cannot well get on without it. 
SELF-EVIDENT. 
HackKENSACckK, N. d., July 5. 
Commenced with first namber. You need 
not ask after that how I like it. 
Inclosed find $3 for year’s subscription. 
After such letters as these, if we do not 
make The Christian Union the best of its 
kind it will not be for lack of encourage- 
ment and support from our subscribers. 


IS THE: C. U.” A SWINDLER? 


[POSTAL CARD ] 

Sinks: What does The Christiau Union 
do with the stamps that subscribers for- 
ward to it for reply by letter when their 
questions cannot be answered through [n- 
quiring Friends column? Does it use 
them for some charitable purpose? At 
various times I have sent ttamps to your 
office for reply to questions asked, when 
no reply was made either through In- 
quiring Friends column or by letter. In 
view of the advertisement you in-crt at 
the head of Inquiring Frieuds column, is 
this not obtaining goods under false 
colors? And will this appareztly frauc - 
ulent practice stard the test of the best 
judgment of what claims to be @ great 
moral, Christian newspaper? Will you 
not be good enough (if you mean fair 
play) to reply to this through the col- 
umns of your paper, as there may be 
others than myself who are interested in 
this same question ? 

Yours, J. M. DUNLAP. 

Couanssy P, O., Cumberland Co , N, J. 


We take this cpportunity of saying 
that our subscribers ack us all sorts of 
questions, and we are glad of it. But the 
same editor that can reply to an abstruse 
question on theology is not likely to be 
well informed about the best photo- 
graphic camera. Consequently the ob- 
taining of the proper information for our 
subscribers’ questions takes a good deal 
of time, and stationary, and postage. 


Mr. Dunlap may still have perfect faith 

that 
** The way of the tranagressor is hard,” 

for, however eagerly The Christian 
Union is trying to amass a fortune by 
swindling its Inquiring Friends out of 
postage, it finds that the services of one 
of its staff—who has the Inquiring 
Friends in} charge—and its bills for 
stamps, paper, pens, and ink, used in 
seeking special information for special 
questions, cost more than the sum it 
weekly pilfers from its correspondents’ 
letters. 

We welcome our Inquiring Friends, 
and shall redouble our efforts to answer 
each query promptly and satisfactorily. 


HAY FEVER. 
WHAT MR. BEECHER DOES FORIT. 
So many of our readers have asked 
about the value of Dr. Townsend's 
Remedy that we take pleasure in pub- 
lishing below the letter in which 


Mr. Beecher Indorses It. 
BROOKLYN, N, Y., Oct. 17, 1832 
M. M. Townsend, M.D.; 

Dear Si1z,—I am happy to say that your Remedy 
has served me a seeond season fully as well as the 
last year. I have had a tranquil summer on my 
farm with only a week’s slight annoyance, and even 
that might have been avoided if I had attacked it 
boldly. But the fact is that I had grown so confi- 
deut of relief that I became careless, and the annoy- 
ance was really of g0 little account that I let it have 
ite way. Not only are my summers redeemed, but I 
have found marked benefit to my comfort through 
autumn and early winter. Hitherto the mucous 
membrane of the nose and throat have remained 
very sensitive till late winter, and I was subject to 
recurring feverishness aud irritation on the slightest 
cold. The use of the Remedy seems to have given 
tone to the whole region affected by Hay Fever, and 
empowered it to resist and throw off morbid inilu- 
ences. I have answered between 300 and 
400 letters on this subject during the sam- 
mer. In each case I requested the inqguirers to re- 
port to me the reeult. From these replies and from 
personal inquiries, I should say that one-half of 
those using the Remedy were promptly and perma 
nently relieved, and that one quarter felt a great 
alleviation and entire relief in eingle symptoms. 

So far as facts have come to me I should say that 
in a large number of cases the Remedy was delayed 
il ihe discas: bad gathered bvadway, was then 


tthe sup, winc, and dust. This will greatly aid the 


taken irregularly end carelessely—it is good though 
taken late, but by all means, if possibie,it shoud be 
begun at least ten days bc fore the attack. It should 
procure an immediate ard concentrated effect, and 
be plied constahtly until it pervades the system. 
In many cases the Remedy exaggerates the symp- 
tows. One lady writes me that for four days she 
suffered more than ever before from the same 
cause, but on the fifth day she was completely re. 
lieved and remained well. Courage to endure a lit- 
tle while doubtless gave her the victory. This Rem- 
edy is not designed to be a slowly acting medicine, 
requiring time to Change secretions gradually. It 
is designed to produce a repid and sustained effect, 
and should be taken continuously with intervals, 
according to the severity of the attack, until decid 
ed re‘ief is experienced. If nausea results, the 
dose may be diminished. But nausea ts seldom 
felt if food—half a-giass of milk, a cracker, or any 
light food—~gives the stomach something to do. 
Though this Remedy may be successfully used at 
any stage of the disease, yet the best results will 
be secured by beginning ten days before the ac- 
tive attack of the disease. Instead of leaving 
behind it any evil effects, it will be found to have 
given tone tothe wholesystem. It benefits diges- 
tion, renders all the head passages clear, and in- 
tones them to resist colds, Catarrhe, etc. 

Finally, I wou'd advise all who suffer Hay Fever 
to try this Remedy, to begin ten days before the 
active development of the disorder, to deal with it 
as one wou!d with fire—not a bucket of water now 
and then, but a fierce attack of water, continuously, 
until every epark is put out—and not to be discour- 
agcd if the disease, like a smoldering fire in a par- 
tition, seems to gain head, but to keep at it till it is 
put out. If poesible during ‘he critical weeks avoid. 


Remedy. HENRY WaRD BEECHER, 


Years add to the faith of those cured of 
Hoart Disease by use of Dr. Graves’ Heart 
K-,ulator. For 30 years it has proved itself 
aspec fic. #1. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
VERY SATISFACTORY IN PROSTRATION. 
Dr. P. P. GILMARTIN, Detroit, Mich., says: 
‘‘T have found it very satisfactory in its 
effects, notably in the prostration attendant 
upon alcoholitm.” 
A vegetable product. used only fn Ayer’s Asue 


Cure, has proved itself a never F See remedy for 
all malarial disease. Warran 


Ayer'’s Hair Vigor imparts vitality, loss, and 
to the hair, and restores its original 
uty. 


WELL, MASS & CO's O OLUB,” 1,121 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farmas, éte, 
Ww ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Fre@e 

VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. @, 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


Obtained for Mechanical Devi 
PATENTS 


abili inventions ** Guide for Obtain- 


here 
& wy of tents, W 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Published Weekly at 20 Lafayette 
Place, New York City. 
Price, $3.00 a Year in Advance, 


NINE POINTS 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. The Subsecription Price of THe CaRIstTisn 
UNION 18 $3.00 & year, payable in advauce. Nrw 
SUBSCRIPTIONS Cau commence at any time dur. 
ing the year. 


2. The Christian Union {s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit orderis received ali bs Pub 
lishers for its discontinuance, and all pre 


of : rrearages is made, as required by la 


3- Payment for The Christian Usien, wii.) 
sent by mail, should be madein Money Order, 
Bank checks,or Dratts. Witen NEITHER OF THES» 
CAN BE PROCURED, sent the money in a registered 
letter, All Postmasters are re quired to register 
letters whenever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mai! 
Itis almost sure to weara hole through the er. 
velope and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons 


wbo serd sitverto us ina letier must do iton 


their own cespunsibility. 


5. Renewals. Two weeks are required after re 
ceipt of money by us before the date Opposite 
your name on your paper can be changed. 


G6. Discontinuances.— Remember that the Pub. 
listhers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes hie paper ttopped. All arr: arayeés 
be paid. 


7. Always give the name of the Post Office to 
which yourp*perissent Your name canuot bes 
found on our books uuless this is done. 


S. The Date nguinast your name on the mars: 
of your paper shows to what time your subserip- 
tion is paid. 


9. to Publishers should be addressed 
na. N UNION, 20 Lafayette Place, 
ew York, 


TO READERS OF ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“ Readers of the **C. U.’’ who order any goods 
advertised in its columns or ask for information 
concerning tLem will oblige us by stating that they 
saw the announcement in THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


Our readers will also oblige us by promptly in- 
forming us of the failure of any advertisers to 
make good the offers contained in their advertixe- 
ments, as we desire not only to prevent unworthy 
persons from using the advertising columns of the 
*C. U.,”’ but to promptly expose thoge persons who 
attempt by cunning which we cannot detect to im- 
pore on the public and thus bring discredit on us 
and our many honorable advertisers, 


HE BERKSHIRE HILLS. A new 
ored Map. 22x28 n., showing mountains, laker, 
rivers, valleys, hamiets, 1 highways, and 
ints of inte free address, Apply tu 
ERRSHIRE. INSORANCE CO.. Pittsfie!d. 
Maes.; or its General Agent, 271 Broadway, New 
York City. 


ga. MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favorablvy known to the publc ‘since 
Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
: and other bells: also Chimes and Peals, 


Meneely & Co., West Troy, N.Y. 


EFEX, $22 2 Gay at ade. Ones 
$72 Outtit free. Andreas Tree & Con ? 


- & Co., Portland, 


free. Address 


-1$6 a week in your ove town. Terms and $8 


Enormous Saving to Schéols 


Over three million sold already. The enor- 

_(c. mous expense of the Sunday-school library a 
thing of the past. $2 to 33 now buys a library 

8 which before cost $tu toge5s. Thelargest and 


t of books at 7 cents each. First fifty-two reprints of the best books written. Selections 
over 1,000 volumes—original prices varying from 60c. to $2.15; the whole fifty two books origina! ly 


costing $57.45, averaging $1.103}¢ each. Volumes from No. 52 


to 104 written expressly for us, by the best 


Sunday-school writers. Above 104 partly new and partiy reprints. In printing 30 cheaply we do not 
sacrifice durability or quality. Ln point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones. Being 
wire-stitched, the leaves can not come out unless torn out. The limp covers preserve the books better 


than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. 
even rolled, without iujury, making thein almost i 


Being flexible, they can be bent back, folded over, or 


ndestructible. Fivery book thoroughly sound and 


evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan, Fach book numbered and containipg descriptive cala- 


logue of the whole. 

CATALOGUE. 
1 Jessica’s First Prayer, 47 The Poor C ¢rk, 
@ The King’s Servants. 43 Pilgrim Stree’, 
3 Dairyman'’s Daughter. 419 Silver Sands. 
4 Whiter than Snow; Little | 50 King Jack of Havlands. 
5 Alone in London [Dot. | 51 Little Brown Gir). [ Letter. 
6 Children of Clo count. 52 Ton Green; The Tinker’s 
7 Little Bessie; French Bessie. | 63 Mr, Henderson's Failure. 
& The Giant-RKil'er. 54 General Peg and Her Staff. 
9 Ursula’s Girlhood 55 the Buttoned Boots 
16 Lost Gip; Little Meg’ s Chil | 56 Sadie’sSummer | Marched, 
1] Newlyn Monee. [dren. | 57 Hagalda’s Trials and Tri- 
53 Joyce Harley {umphs. 
59 Fireside Talks om Genes's. 
60 Childbood of Jesus. Partl, 


12 Tom Gillie 

13 Whatis Name? 

14 Willie's Money-Box, 
15 Fern Glen. 61 Tempest Tossa 

16 Sunbeam Susette 62 Erna’s M ssicn. 

17 Rose, Robin and "Little May. | 63 Glimpses of Two Lives. 
13 Apron Strings. 64 From Wrong to Ri ght. 

19 Children of the Great King. | 65 Ten Days’ Hay ings. 
2) Nellice’s Dark Days, 66 Two Sisters of bittie Hope, 

$1 On the Wa 47 Jimmy Beverly's Journal, 

22 A Double Ste TV, &3 Alice Erwin. 

23 Gutta Pernba Willie, 59 Fireside here on Genesis. 


#4 My Brother and |, 10 Right is Rig {Partli 
25 Madie Grant. 71 Frank for HHinnecl, 

26 Coming tothe Light *2 Lyman. 

27 Dreepdale Evd, 73 Kenneth 


74 Florence. 

75 Willag Workers, 

AC omusonplace Girl. 

77 Margery Kramer's School- 
73 The Quartette. [ days. 
‘9 a Vaca 


v8 Winifred Bertram, 
Life’s Strogyles. 

30 Work and Wages, 
Time Will Teil, 

22 Adventures of Kwel, 
83 Ethel Linton. 


¢ 


34 Reseed from Egypt. 80 La'u Preston's "Trisie aud 
35 Through the Needie’s Ese. Triumy bs. 
36 ee the Apprentice, 81 Sadie’s Schoel Life, 


37 The Wood c arvers. 8) Playing at Living. 

Mrs. Dobbs’ Dull Bov. 33 Keaneth ane His Friends, 
39 Bernie’s White Chicken; 34 Memoirs of a — 

40 Sheer Off. {Eda May. | 45 Joe and Ilar 

4! Silver Keys. 36 Fred, the Bac Swoods Boy. 
42 Truth is Alwave Best. 37 Bloomficia ck. 

423 Ministering Children, Part I. | 33 Father's Lost WW ill. 


(Please order by number.) 


92 Tom Saunders, 136 Se amp at nd IL 

Peg of the Ke G nard. 137 Caleb Deane’s Clock, and 
94 Girl Life at Willowvilie, other storivs, 

¥5 Fred and His Friends, 

46 The Young Housekeeper, 
97 At Elim, 139 Millerton People. 

93 Clear the Wa 14) Duties and Duties. 

99 Faith Christie’ s Experi- | 141 The Corse of ‘Telfourd. 

142 The Scajhed and Saved. 

143 Castle Williams; or, the 


ments. 
100 Margery In the South, 
c ldren’s War on 


Burden-Bearing. 
1.2 A Rough Voyage 
103 Glimpses of the F lingtoms. | 144 Ruth and Her Friends. 

104 Tom, Dick and Harry. 145 Old Bill’s Good Angel. 

105 More than Conquerors, 146 Mabel’s Experience. 

106 Sought and Saved. 147 The Cousins. 

107 Lionei Franklin's Victory. 143 Under the Curse of the Ci: 
108 History ofa Threepenny Bit, | aay Prey 


an 

109 The Harker Family. (Life, | 150 male? Schoo! Daye. 

Christie’s Old Organ, 151 Blossom and 

111 Frank Oldfield. 152 A Candle Lighted by the 
112 Tim's Troubles. Lord. 

113 True to His Colors, 153 Sruey.. 

114 The Distiller’s Daughter, 154 a Shilling, 
115 Greviedge 
119 Rachel Noble? s Experience. 
117 Doing and Dreaming. 

118 Mother Herring's Chicken. Wine-glass. Littl boul 
119 Brought Home, May. 

120 Our Poll and other stories. | Manor House Myster). 
121 Rachel and the 8. C, h # Sixpence, ; 
122 Cobwebs and Cables, 158 Hobby. 


155 Wee Dosstd, Chips, 


123 Fearndale,. 159 Gathered Tem nerance T 
124 David's itthe Lad. 16) Job Lufton’s Rest. 
125 Alec Gre 161 Brought to Light. 


126 Buy vo Oui Cherries 


162 Nothing Like Example.” 
127 Graudmother Dear. 


153 Little Faith, The Diver's 
198 Jenuie’s Geranium. Daughter. 

129 The Brewer's Family. 144 Dora’s boy. 

130 Gray Phe Hermit of Holcome. 
131 Froggte’s Little Brother, 165 Danesbury House. 

132 Jessie’ s Struggles. 167 Waronthe Weed. A Fev- 


44 Ministering Children, Partli [| 39 No Fiction. ; 
45 Nettie’s Miss’n; Lit. Margery. | 9) Barebacks. 
46 Margervy’s City Home, 91 Margery Kramer in theCity. 


123 Dot and Her Treasures. *53 Drift. 
id Jessie Dyson; Jonu Worth. | 169 Merton Lodge. 
136 Faith Hayne. I7u Zoe, @ 


PRICES. —Postpaid, 10 or more, 7*jcts. each; 30 or more, 7}scts. each; 50 or more, Tets. eacl); 


100 or more, »3,cts. each; 260 cr more, 6cts. each. 


Sample book and envelope, 10cts, Descriptive 


bree, Address, DAVID C, COOK, 46 Adams §t,, Chicago, 
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valued at $356 32080. His personal” 


Ava. 9, 1883. ‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


hiv 


colossal statue of ‘‘ Germania,” at Rudes-| library at $8000; copyrights $40,000. 


FACT AND RUMOR. estate, household furniture, including 
—The head has been placed on the| Pictures, is appraised at $6 000; his MASON & HAMLIN |g 


heim, and its completion is assured in| Theee are but a few most interesting 
time for the Imperial unveiling on Sep- | tems out of a long list which shows in- ORG A NS sca 


tember 28. vestments to a large extent in manufact- 
—Dispatches from London, date of|Uring and railroad siock. Literature, 


BEST 


having been t every Great World’s 


August 2, said that a movement was on to the poet, proved a fortunate calling, Indust rial Cow peut petition for Sixteen \enrs . 
— American or nd 


foot for the erection of a memorial to, | 89d the inspection of his estate appraise 


Bty 3 ap 
and the raising of a fund for the assist-| ment may put courage into some poor | Style arts of popular 


ance of the family of, Captain Webb, who | obscure heart. music in schools or families at S22. 
lost his life while endeavoring to swim —The New York ‘* Herald” says that | glu, 8114 to $5.0and uw. the g he ryer ae es are not 

merely UNEQUALED but wholly guaivalseD by any 


the rapids below Niagara Falls. ‘‘ the story that the late Spanish Minis_| ocher organs. For caeh, easy payments, or rented 


—The music at Brighton Beach this| ter was driven to suicide by impending 


New ilinustrated catalogue free 


THE WASON AND HA MI. and 


i j -| PI Co tSt., Bosto 
season is furnished by the Circinnati disgrace, proceeding from his misap Wabash 
hicago. | 


Orchestra, underthe leadershipof Michael | propriation of Spanish government 


‘Brand. Nearly all the performers have | funds intrusted to him to pay the awards 
played under the direction of Theodore | Of the Spanish-American Ciaims Commie- 
Thomas, and the orchestra, which num- | $i0D, is shown to be untrue and absurd 
bers thirty-six pieces, is an exceptionally | for the reason that no such fund was at 
good one. | the command of the late Minister. The 


—Emperor William has directed that Teport was that Sefior Barca lost the 


HAVE YOU TRIED IT? 
THE OLD ADAGE, THAT ‘‘AN OUNCE OF 


PREVENTION IS WORTH A POUND OF 


Martin Luther be observed by all Prot-| Street. Marquis Potestad, Arbitrator of|rrareEp THAN BY HIM WHO TAKES HIS 


estant schools. 


h niv ij] | the Spanish Claims Commission, explains | DOSE OF TARRANT’S SELTZER APERI- 
The anniversary will = ENT BEFORE THX MORNING MEAL. FOR IT 


be the 10th of November. The students | that the aggregate award, amounting to NOT ONLY GENTLY REGULATES AND PURI- 


of the German universities were to cele- 


brate at Erfurt on August 8 the entry of |Country. The money will reach here| 
Luther into that towr. probably next month. It will be sent to 


—The new West Shore Railroad along | the Secretary of State, and will not be at 
the west bank of the Hudson River has the command of the Spsnish Minister. 


$4,000,000, has not yet been sent to this| FIFS THE SYSTEM, BUT IS A PROTECTION 
AGAINSD DISEASE, WHICH NU ONE OUGHT 
TO DISREGARD. ALL DRUGGISTS HAVE IT. 


BY THE“OOMESTIC’S. NEW-YORK 1882. 


FOR. 


met with frequent and severe damage | The late Mioister’s « flicial accounts are 


from heavy landslides at various points | 4! straight ‘to a penny,’ says the Chief 
along the river. The last occurred at | Secretary of the Legation.” | 


Pegs’ Point, near Marlboro’, August 3,/ _the Irish maiktrain on the Holyhead live 
when three hundred feet of the track|).44 narrow escape from an extraordinary 
went down suddenly and disappeared | ganger on July2 The signalman at Lian- 
from view. It is said to be the fourth | dudno Junction received a message from Con- 
or fifth time that this has occurred at this | way that a locomotive, withont a train, was 


ABBOT ACADEMY FoR YOUNG) 


LADIES, 
Andover, Mass. 


The fifty fifth year opens on Thursday, Se; tem- 
ber 6. For information or admiwion apply to 


Miss PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


spot. coming, and, knowivg that the Irish mail was 
—According to the New York ‘ Even- | due, he decided to run the approaching loco 
ing Post,” a French scientific periodical | motive on @ siding. Accordingly he put out 
suggests a joint occupation of Mecca by | the signale, but to his amazement the engine 


the several European powers for the pur- past ali the danger end 
e 
pose of stopping pilgrimages thither, and curve, and disappeared down the line toward 


nation of cholera through the crowding | .oncinded that both engineer a:d fireman 


DELBERT COLLEGE. of Western Ke- 
serve University. Cleveland, O. 


The year Opens Sept. 6. Resources evlarwed by the | 

; epar'men a ucs end or circniar 

ran into the junction at full speed, swept Ohio. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE residing in 
Hartford, Conn., will receive into her fami'y 


issemi- | | 
. thereby preventing the further dissemi Chester. With rare intuition the signalman j for any desired period one or two little girla, 


ving them a care and a_ refined 
ome Tuition in musi Freuceb, ard Eux«lish 


of people in so pestilential a city, e8-| must be asleep, and he accordingly tele |wiven in the family if desire Adress Mrs. J 


pecially when the Ramadan falls in sum-| graphed to Colwyn Bay station: ‘' Engine 


©, care W T. oy Hartford, Con . Refe ers 
by pe: mission to Prime, LL. D, New Youd 
Mre. Annis Siosson, Hartford; Rev. N 


ne.’ e man at Colwyn Bay was equa unis, Secretary ‘rave er’s Insurance Co, Her 
fast, or Lent, of the Mohammedans, an y y W. Puviic Libres}, Ch’ 


eccurs during the ninth Mohammedan 


alert, and, instantly comprehendirg the situa- | cayo. 


tion, rushed from bis box and had just time 


month. 
pie +, : to place the torpedoes on the track before the 
VCompeny flying locomotive. The explosion of the tor- 


LBANY FEMALE ACADEMY, 
Albany. N. Y. 


Three regular courses of study. Best facilities in 


ntracted with a Glasgow firm 
pedoes awoke the eleeping men, and the loco- | art, music, modern languages. Art instruction pot 
or CWO Bew steamers, OF & scale While motive was run upon a side track out of the | anextrain the course. Limi ed number of pupils 


will be in advance of anything yet at-| way of the Irish mail. The condition of the 
tempted. They are to be of 8,000 tons! grebox avd boiler showed that the engineer 


received in the principal's home. French spoken 
daily. Send for a catalowue. 


LUOY A. . PLYMPTON, Principal. 


burden eacb, and of 13 000 horse power. | and fireman had been asleep some time. They | 
‘“‘The sum involved constitutes the con- | were immediately discharged. (ne of the} 
tract the largest that has ever been made | morals of the occurrence lies in the fact that | 


in the ship-owning and ship-building | the men had been on duty fifteen heures. 


UBURN LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
For a Limited Number ot Boarders, 


(1855) Auburn, N. (1883.) 
The transition of de‘icate gir!s from the home tothe 


Feminary 1s hazardous parents are ask- 


world. The price is in excess of £600,000 ‘“‘T have taken one bottle of Dr. Graves’ ing. or su; erior educational advantages without the 


for each, and it is designed that the two | Heart Regulator for Heart Disease und find it 
‘vessels snall make a speed «f nineteen | git could desire.”—A. A. Hulbrok, Worces- 


kuots per hour, or to Cross the Atlautic ter, Vines. recreation of Boarding Pup 


in less than six days.” 


objectionable features of boarding school life. 
he distingui~hing characteristics of thia Insti- 


tutvon invite the judgment of excoting Patrons 


} 


MORTIMER L. BROWNE, A. M., Principal. 
REFERENCFS: Profeasors in Auburn 


—The annual torpedo practice at the Seminary ; Rev, Herrick Johnson, D.D., ( hicaso. 
navel station near Newport took place R, H. MACY & CO. A HOME SCHOOL, Keene, N.H. 


A «raduate of Smith College wil) receive a few 


aoveral 14th ST,, SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., wirls into her family. Sept. 13. Refererces, the 
exercises Was sendipg oul iong NEW YORK, Rev. C’ark See'ye, Pres. Smith Collewe, North- 


distance in the harbor of a self-control- 
lable torpedo launch, which, after drop- 


ncaa hampton, Maae.. the Rev. W.8. Karr, D.D., Hart- 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD8 | ford Theologica) Semin ry, Harttord, Conn.: Dr. 


\ Geo. B. Twitebel’, 
ping a countermine of twenty-five LAURA B. TILDEN. 


Keene, N. H. Address Miss 


pounds of gelatine, continued up the ter ae 
bay. Later the mine was exploded from Smith College ; gocd home and tine location. 
Terms $18) perannum. For reference address Miss 


the shore by means of electricity, with 


Ward, Principal Mt. Holycke Seminary. For partic- 


terrific effect, the mud from the bottom ALWAYS THE LOWEST. ulars address MRS. G. H. HOLT, Nortolk, Conn. 


being thrown high into the air. It is IN CONSEQUENCE OF EXTENSIVE ALTER- 
ATIONS TO OUR BUILDINGS DURING JULY 
said the mine would have destroyed any AND AUGUST. epee! AL. B. ARG. RGAI INS WILL 
BE OFFERED DURING ME INO 
iron.clad in the world. REDUCE OUR STOCE 


ACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS. 
The undersigned, an experienced pbysician and 


teacher, makes the instruction of such boys a ape- 


—A use has at last been found for the 
“Great Eastern,” which has been, figur-| We Call Particular Attention to 


atively, eating her head off at Milford) (Kpyoned Silks Black Silks 

ISHOPTHORPE, 
Haven for some years past. She has) ¢ Gloves, Millinery, Penn. 
been chartered by a company which pro- Linen Goods, Underwear,| A Boarding School for Girls. Prepares for We'les- 
poses to bring coals from Scotland to| y-y.o.5 Goo ds, Laces, ley, Vassar, and Smith Colleges. Number of scholars 
London; and as the great vessel can take Boys’ Clothing, Hosiery, erga ee 
20.000 tons at a time, the enterprise Lace Curtains, <€c., BETTS MILITARY ACADEMY. 


ought to pay. This is not a very digni- AND A FINE LINE OF GOODS FOR 
ied employment, perhaps, for a ship : ; 


Stamford, Come on Prospect Hil!, outside the vil 


are ; Thins, b. y. 45th year begins September 10. 
ys for college or businese. For full in- 


which was accounted years ago one of Provares 
the wonders of the world; but her own- . ormation send for catalogue. 


ers will not trouble themselves much 


about the dignity if they can earn a little/ 51) Orders will receive prompt at- 
on their shares. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 


premptiy provided for Families, Sohr ols, Colleges. 


—The estate of the late Henry W. tention. Circulars of good schools, with intellig.. advice, 


Longfellow has been finally appraised, free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. AL 
skilled Teachers should have ‘Application Form.” 
and the property left by the poet is R H. MACY & C0. | ie po Ally — on | 


7 East 14th St. near 5th Ave., N. ¥. 


swewWVellesley 


School 
at Philsdetphis 


STABLISHED last year in the large mansion 
20¢7 CHE=TNUtT STKERKT, 
has met with such success as to require an additional! 
building. 

The spirit of Wellesley Collexe governs the man- 
agrement. 

Pupt!s are fitted for any college. 

Applications for Boarding and Day scho'ars may 
be made to eith- r of the undersigned, who will fur- 
nish circulars of terma, etc. 

Term besins September 19. 

ELIZA CH B. ROOT, Principal, 
227 Chestnut *t. 
Rev. J. RU“SELL MILLER, D.D. 
JOHN WANAMAKER 
of the Board of Advisers. 


CHRISTIE’S SCHOO!I, 
and COLLEGE GUIDE, 
illustrated, representing leading schoo! +. 


Atoffice, ruse; postage, Specialcatalogues anid information concern- 
ing schoolefree to parents describing wants. Schoois ani famibes supplied wi'> 

teachers. Teachers send for Application Form JAMES CHRISTIR, sue 

qnseor to T. Pinckney, Domestic Building, Broadway and 14th St, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


83. The N EW. EN AR of the 


CONSERVATORY ‘of MUSIC 


Beautifully Illustrated. 464 paces. SENT FREE to 
yourself and musical friends. Send names an addresses 
to E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, Mags. 

The Largest and best appointed Music. Literary ana 
Art School,and HOM E Sor young ladies, in the 


RIGHTON I EIGE HTS -EVINARY, 
Sew B -ighten. Staten Island. 

An Engli' b and French Boarding and Day School 
for young )adies and children. Thore ugh: nd com- 
petent in+*1uction in every department. The situa- 

tion, overlccking Sew Youk Bay, the pure - 
air, quiet, ard freedom «+f the eccrntry with the 
unrivaled advantages of the metrepoiis. The school 
year begins Sept. 99. Fer cireu'ars apply to the 
Principal, Mre.@. F. HARTT, unti] August 15, at 118 
Park St . Boffalo. 
ROOKLVS HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 

Thi old and most thorough y equ!pped private 
school for tbe hixher education of young ladies will 
be reopened September 1. 

A family home in the in titution will be provided 
for a limited number of pupils. 

For circulars address 

CHAKLFES E. WEST, Principal, 

128 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I 

Mesj. 4? IN'T, Principal. 


AND HOME INSTITUTE, 
oughkeepsie. N. 

offere to youn« ladies excellent advantayex for a 

thorovgh, refinededucation Pleasant rooms, 

table, especial care. Terms moderate. Miss 

SARAH V. H BUTLER, Principal. 


CLAVERACK COLLECE 


and Hudson River Institute, Oleverack, N. Y. 


$220 A YEAR. 
FITS boys for all) COLLFGES and BUSINESS. 
French, German, Art and Music specialties. 
11 Departments. 18 Instructors. 
Rev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D, Prceicert 


OLLEGIATE ER ‘ 
C TITUTE CIAL, IN 


Ne Con 
General Russell's. Scheol. Prepar to col am 
ecientific schools, or business. Thorough hysical 
training by military drilling, etc 
Ample opportunity for athletic panies, rowing, ete. 
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